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BY LOUISE BROOKS. 
Summeris passing. Lo! the firstsure mark, 
The golden lines September comes to trace 
Across the shortening day with shining 
grace— 
The upland yonder that erewhile was dark, 
Shows gleaming russet now. The elms 0’ 
the park 
Hang yellow fringes. 
chase 
Along the lawn, or tremble and enlace 
On groundwork glistening with a golden 
spark. 


Darting shadows 


Pale yellow butterfles float in the air, 
In mazy dances up and down they fly, 
For Summer’s parting gifts to Autumn they 
Bear lightly, touching here and resting 


there— 

September’s robes are flushed with golden 
dye, 

And magic mists enwrap each shortening 
day. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Our subscribers are specially invited to 
read our extraordinary offer numbered (1) 
which will be found on our last page this 
week, 








The Annual Encampment of the Grand 
Army of the Republic at Buffalo, N. Y., 
Aug. 24, was a great affair. The presence 
of President McKinley, Commander-in- 
Chief Clarkson, General Howard, Gen. 
Lew Wallace, and other eminent imen, 
and the unusual recognition, deference 
and respect shown by them to women, 
especially to their comrades of the Wom- 
en’s Relief Corps, were specially note- 
worthy. Yet, although most of these 
gentlemen are pronounced woman suf- 
fragists, they all fell short of the frank 
avowal which would have done so much 
to promote and popularize the ballot for 


women. 
soe 





President McKinley was present at the 
banquet, and responded eloquently to the 
toast, ‘“‘The Nation and its Defenders.” 
But he forgot to say anything about the 
women who comprise one-half of the 
nation. From the banquet he went toa 
“camp fire,” at which he said: 


Asa result of that great civil struggle, 
we have the greatest government because 
we have the freest government, and we 
have the finest government because we 
have an equal government, governed equal- 
ly by equal citizens everywhere. And it is 
the business of the living, it is the busi- 
ness of the citizen, it is the business of 
the men and the women in every part of 
our common country to cultivate the 
highest and the best citizenship, for upon 
the highest and the best citizensbip rests 
the highest and the best destiny for our 
government. 


-_-- 





“An equal government, governed equal- 
ly by equal citizens everywhere,” that is 
what we want. To-day one-half of all our 
citizens are disfr.nchised; governed des- 
potically without representation and 
without consent! Mark Twain said: ‘It 
is better not to know so much than to 
know so much that is not so.””. We com- 
mend that sentiment to President McKin- 
ley. Yet we thank him none the less for 
his pointed affirmation that ‘‘it is the 
business of women,” equally with men, 
“to cultivate the highest and best citizen- 
ship,” with all the political activity that 
is therein implied. 





“girl to you because I am very poor. 





Commander-in-Chief Clarkson, in his | 
opening address, paid a heart-felt tribute | 


to woman. He said: 


Who can measure the length or the 
breadth or the height or the depth of 
woman’s love and devotion, or who can 
measure the value of the service rendered 
to us by our great auxiliaries, the Women’s 
Relief Corps? Many a comrade and Post 
would have lost their membership but for 
the open hand of this organization. In 
season and out of season they minister to 


| our wants, make our meetings enjoyable, 
| sustain us inour work, They have started 
, and maintained homes for tle needy com- 


rades, their wives or widows; they are 
constant and persistent supporters of 
patriotic teaching. 
kindly services more and more as age and 
infirmity creep upon us. Every Post of 
the order should have its Woman’s Reliet 
Corps auxiliary. 


Speaking of the women’s splendid in- 





culeation of the sentiment of patriotism, | 


Commander Clarkson said: 


There is a deep meaning in Memorial 
Day. It means not only a tribute and an 
honor to the dead, but a strong and last- 
ing lesson in patriotism to the living. 


The assembling of the children upon | 


these occasions, and their participation in 
the solemn exercises of the day, make im- 
pressions upon their young minds that 
time cannot efface. As a result of such 
participation, and of the lessons of patri- 
otism taught in the public schools, which 
the Woman’s Relief Corps have so greatly 
encouraged, and of the part they take in 
demonstrations at our department en- 
campments, our children are growing up 
strengthened and imbued with love of 
country and the flag, with reverence for 
the veteran who imperiled his life for 
them. As they grow up they will be to 
our nation a great rock of defense, against 
which the waves of trouble may beat 
without avail. 








-_--— 


Gen. Lew Wallace, of Crawfordsville, 
Ind., authur of “‘Ben Hur,’’ and step-son 
of Mrs. Zerelda G. Wallace, said in his 
extempore address: 

I am sure that no great reform will ever 
again be brought about in our country 
without the aid of the women. 


—-- mee a 


In San Francisco, the effort to emanci- 
pate the Chinese women slaves continues, 
The petition to President McKinley to 
ask Congress to appoint a committee of 
investigation is meeting with great suc- 
cess. Nota single person to whom it has 
been presented has failed to affix his 
signature. Meanwhile placards threaten- 
ing with death any one who attempts to 
rescue these unfortunates, are posted up 
in Chinatown. 


ail 


Here is a bill of sale upon which one of 
those women slaves, Tsau Fa, is claimed 
by her owner, Quong Sin. It purports 
to be made by her mother, Wang Shi, the 
consideration being $88: 


I write clearly to you that I give this 
This 
girl I have borne myself. She is my own 
child. Hernameis Tsau Fa. Sheis seven 
years old this year. She was bornat1 or 2 
o'clock on the 4th day of July. I myself 
asked my relatives, but none were willing 
to care for her. Afterward one go-be- 
tween named Chung Shi took me to a 
woman named Wong Shi. Wong Shi saw 
my girl and promised to give me $88. 
Wong Shi gave the $88 to Chung Shi, and 
Chung Shi took itaway. Wong Shi took 
her to her house to use. We three people 
talked the matter over very clearly; not 
because I owed her any money, nor did 
she steal the girl. The go-between did 
not compel me to do it; but I was willing. 

If there is any trouble afterward it is 
clearly understood by the go-between and 
the woman, this girl must follow this 
woman, who has bought her, and she is 
to take care of her until she is larger. 
The mother cannot ask any questions 
about her, and the woman is not answer- 
able to the mother for what may be done 
to the child or what happens to her, 
whether she lives or dies or where she 
puts her. This paper is gotten up by the 
mother herself. 

Quong Sui, twelfth year. 

WANG Sut. 


_o =e -—-— 

The above paper is marked with an 
imprint of the thumb as a seal. It is 
written on red paper in deep, black ink, 
and bears the date of Quong Sui, twelfth 
year, which makes it about eleven years 
old. The document is one of four which 
were taken with the girl when she was 
rescued. The girl had been sold four 
times, and in each instance the bills of 
previous sales went with her. When she 
was rescued the owner exhibited these 
bills in order to prove that she belonged 
to him, and they were snatched from his 
hand, and kept with the girl. The thumb 
mark was imprinted adjoining the signa- 
ture, and indicated that the document 


| girl also, 


We shall need their | 


| Republic.”’ 








was done in legal form. The other three | 


bills of sale were of similar character, and 
a peculiarity in one of them is that the 
seller claims 
These documents, 
with many others, will be laid be- 
fore the committee which comes from 
Washington, should the President take 





able advocate of equal rights. An inter- 
esting woman is Dr. Caroline A. Burg- 
hardt, of Washington, a friend, in his life 


to be the mother of the | time, of the poet Bryant, of whom she 
together | spoke with affection. 


Another doctor 
came, to be greeted with the welcome she 
deserves, and which she must meet wher- 
ever her warm heart and helpful hand are 


action upon the petition, which he un-| known; Dr. Martha Ripley, our active 


doubtedly will. 





-_-- 


Obata Riujiro, the Japanese slave im 
porter recently convicted of having 
brought two women from Japan to this 
country for immoral purposes, was sen 
tenced last week to thirteen months’ im- 
prisonment in San Quentin Prison. 


-_<-- 





The centenary of the birth of Samuel 
Joseph May, the anti-slavery apostle ani 
early advocate of woman suffrage, will be 
celebrated at May Memorial Church, in 
Syracuse, Sept. 12. Rev. Joseph May, a 
Unitarian clergyman of Philadelphia, son 
of the great preacher, will be present, and 
the principal speaker, Rev. Robert Coll- 
yer, the blacksmith preacher, a close 
friend of Dr. May, will also be present. 


-_- 





The National Conference of Unitarian 


| and other Christian churches, Hon. George 


F. Hoar, president, will hold its seven- 
teenth annual meeting at Saratoga, N. Y., 
Sept. 20 to 23. Among the features of 
the varied and interesting programme 
will be a young peoples’ meeting in charge 
of Rev. E. A. Horton, the business and 
open meetings of the National Alliance of 
Unitarian and other Liberal Christian 
women, and an address by Hon. William 
Dudley Foulke on “The Citizen and the 


-_-- 


At Detroit, Aug. 15, promoters of the new 
“American party,’’ which had its incep- 
tion in Detroit, met and elected delegates 
to represent the State at the convention 
called at St. Louis, Aug. 25. The plat- 
form adopted includes the following 
planks: 


All public utilities to be placed under 
State control; prohibition of private armed 
bodies; direct legislation by the people 
through the initiative and referendum; 
the simplification of elections; equal suf- 
frage for the sexes on an educational 
basis; absolute separation of church and 
State; abolition of all exemptions from 
taxation; only those in full sympathy with 
American institutions to be eligible for 
officers or teachers; the protection of 
wage-earners from alien competition and 
convict labor; trusts and combines to be 
restricted by the State; local option ap- 
proved, and the importation into any 
State of liquors under the interstate com- 
merce law condemned. 

A platform similar to the above was 
approved by the national gathering at St. 
Louis. Colonel E. H. Sellers, chief pro- 
moter of the new party, says delegates 
were present at St. Louis from twenty- 
eight States. 








—_—ea 

A woman suffrage convention will be 
held in Dubuque, Sept. 17-18. It bids 
fair to be a success. 





etal 


In England and Wales there are 729,785 
women registered as voters in municipal 
elections, comprising 13 7-10 per cent of 
the whole number. It appears, therefore, 
that the women stand in proportion to 
the men about as 1 to 7. 


-_-- ——— 





The life of Abraham Lincoln, the great 
emancipator, was admirably told by Hon. 
John D. Long, last Wednesday afternoon, 
at the Old South Church. Full justice 
was done to Mr. Lincoln’s anti-slavery 
record. We wish Secretary Long had also 
given him the credit he deserves as being 
the first American statesman to advocate 
woman suffrage, which he did as early as 
1836, in an address to his constituents. 





-_<-- 
COMERS AND GOERS. 

Among our late visitors has been Miss 
Martha Schofield, so well known in con- 
nection with her work among the colored 
people at Aiken, 8S. C. She was accom- 
panied by Mr. Benson, her business man- 
ager. Both spoke with great warmth and 
enthusiasm of Booker Washington. We 
had a glimpse only, but that a pleasant 
one, of Mr. McCulloch, of Chicago, and 
his bright faced boy Hugh, godson of our 
H. B. B. It was a matter of regret that 
he was not accompanied by his wife and 
law partner, Mrs. Catharine Waugh Mc- 
Culloch, one of the most brilliant young 
women of the West, and a constant and 





| helper in days gone by, when she lived 
| here; and now the chief sustainer of a 


hospital for women in Minneapolis, where 


| she also has a large general practice. Her 


daughter, who came with her, is studying 


; music here, and is as ready as her mother 
| to ‘lend a hand”’ in allsuffrage work, wit- 


ness her smiling helpfulness so character- 
istic of her descent, at last year’s ‘‘fort- 
nightlies.”’ 

Our friends will be coming back from 
shore and mountains soon; we hope with 
hands full of treasures for the Fair, 
choice things for the Natural Object 
table, and plenty of aromatic fir balsam 
for pillows, some of which have been 
already bespoken. Mrs. Fanny Bullock 
Workman has kindly sent some money 
from abroad, to be expended for the bene- 
fit of the Fair. Cc. W. 





HAIL AUTUMN! FAREWELL SUMMER! 


“The sweet Autumnal days have come, 
The fairest of the year, 

Of gulden noontide, starlit-eve, 
And mornings crisp and clear.” 

It is no less a part of hospitality to speed 
the parting, than to welcome the coming 
guest; and so, though the summer was 
cordially welcomed and thankfully en- 
jeyed, we speed her parting, and turn to 
contemplate, with equal pleasure, the 
charms of her successor. 

It seems so short atime since June was 
here in all her regal freshness, clad in verd- 
ure and crowned with flowers; so short a 
time since the long mild twilight and the 
rosy, early dawn joined the days together 
like links of silver and gold. The sum- 
mer brought us many blessings and pleas- 
ures. She brought us the gorgeous rose, 
the queen of tlowers, and the luscious 
strawberry, the queen of fruits. 

She brought us, also, the mosquito and 
the ice cream festival. She brought us 
the small boy fresh from. the halls of 
learning, where, for nine long months, he 
had been diligently studying to acquire a 
series of yells to practice during vacation. 

But—‘‘the king is dead, long live the 
king!’ The summer was beautiful, but 
the summer has departed. The rose has 
faded. The strawberry was long ago en- 
gulfed in the delicious shortcake, or— 
prosaic fate—stands in rows of bottled 
sweetness upon the cellar shelves, The 
mosquito has filed away his bill for future 
reference, and the ice-cream festival is no 
more. The small boy has returned to the 
aforementioned halls of learning, there to 
acquire a new series of yells. And while, 
by reason of his incarceration, a great 
quiet reigns o ’er all the land, lo! Autumn 
comes, and like a queen, born to the right 
divine, finds her kingdom and takes her 
crown. Wereever skies so deeply, darkly 
blue, or clouds so fleecy, white and won- 
derful? Was ever sunshine so likea flood 
of molten gold? Was there ever sucha 
radiance as that which streams upon us 
as we stand beneath the glory of the har- 
vest moon? 

Ere long, the torches of the maple trees 
will light the world as for a festival; while 
round the horizon soft-purple hazes float, 
and the tinted earth lies steeped in golden 
sunshine. We shall wake each morning 
to a day of delight; a day of crimson and 
gold; a day that is set in the crown of the 
year like a great fire-hearted amethyst, 
between the emerald of summer and the 
frost-pearl of winter. Oh, rarest, softest, 
most delicate, most poetic glow of Indian 
summer! late, transfiguring glory, sweeter 
than even the promise of the spring! 
Though we know that thy beauty is but the 
beauty of decay, yet such is the enchant- 
ment of thy loveliness that we contemplate 
it without regret for the past or dread of 
the future. 

How potent and perennial are the spells 
which Nature weaves about us! We tire 
of the sweetest sounds. ‘The loveliest pic- 
tures pall upon our view. The most 
exalted sentiments become stale and com- 
monplace to our minds. But Nature, with 
her ever-varying beauty, has power to 
fascinate our hearts anew; for 


‘There is not lost 
One of earth’s charms; upon her bosom yet, 
After the flight of untold centuries, 
The freshness of her far beginning lies, 
And yet shall lie.”’ 


FRANC REMINGTON. 
Allen, Mich. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Rosa Bonnevur has been made an hon- 
orary associate of the Academy of St. 
Luke at Rome. 

Miss STELLA Srrait, of Fort Scott, 
Kansas, has been nominated for County 
Register of Deeds by the Bourbon County 
Republican Convention. The office is one 
of the best paid in the county. 

Miss ELIzABeTH P. WoRMELEY has 
spent fifteen years in translating Balzac’s 
“Comédie Humaine,” and the publica- 
tion of ‘‘The Deputy of Arcis,”’ being the 
fortieth volume, completes her task. 

THe CouNTESS OF ANCASTER has 
started, in London, a crusade against the 
modern dance, which she thinks is degen- 
erating into a mere romp. Her attacks 
have apparently created excitement in 
aristocratic society. 

Miss Lorra E.tiort, of Danforth, Me., 
was the driver of the winning horse at the 
recent horse race in Pittsfield, in which 
all the drivers were women. The women 
wore divided skirts, and acquitted them- 
selves most creditably. 

Miss HuLDA R. GRASSER, customs and 
tin- plate broker, is conducting a good 
business at Cincinnati, O. Her father 
who was a Swiss by birth, was one of the ~ 
first brokers in Cincinnati. After his 
death the elder Miss Grasser conducted 
the business, but upon her marriage, Miss 
Hulda assumed it. She now represents 
some of the largest brokerage concerns of 
the Eastern cities. 

Miss JENNIE E, JONES, of Somerville, 
Mass., is title clerk of the assessor’s office. 
For nine months of the year she works 
at the registry of deeds, East Cambridge, 
reading every title that is entered, and 
taking a copy of the gist of all pertaining 
to Somerville property, of which there 
are from 1,500 to 1,800 transfers every 
year. Miss Jones is considered a very 
efficient and accurate title clerk. 

Tue Countess MIRANDA, better known 
as Christine Nilsson, has just made a trip 
to Sweden, her native country, where she 
visited the exposition at Stockholm. Her 
visit was a constant succession of the 
proofs of public admiration, and crowds 
of people waited in the streets for her to 
pass. She sang only once, at Upsala, the 
old university city, where the students 
came to serenade her. 

Mrs. A. E. WHITAKER, of the New Eng- 
land Farmer, is manager of the Household 
Institute to be held in connection with the 
Boston Food Fair in October. This de- 
partment is being planned to work in the 
direct interests of housekeepers and home- 
makers. The science of nutrition; plain, 
elaborate and invalid cookery; garnishing 
and serving; marketing and buying sup- 
plies; cleaning and sanitation — will be 
treated by experts. 

Mrs. ANGIE F, NEWMAN, Lincoln, 
Neb., who has been making an extended 
trip in Europe, Egypt, Asia Minor and 
the Holy Land, has returned home safely. 
She was a delegate to the International 
Council of Women at Berlin and the Social 
Purity Congress at Berne, from the Na- 
tional W. C. T. U., but severe illness pre- 
vented her presence at either. She has, 
nevertheless, gained much knowledge of 
women’s work in Europe. 

Miss AIMEE TOURGEE, daughter of 
Judge Tourgee, the author, has written a 
series of letters to the Chicago Inter-Ocean 
this summer from the New York Chautau- 
qua. The gifts of the fathers are often 
the heritage of their daughters. Miss 
Tourgee is interested in art, and a few 
years ago when in attendance at the New 
York Art League, she, with Miss Cable, 
daughter of George W. Cable, Miss Mar- 
garet Johnson, daughter of Richard Mal- 
colm Johnson, all daughters of these 
well-known literary men, boarded in the 
same house, and studied in the same 
school. 

Mrs, CHARLOTTE PERKINS STETSON, of 
Pasadena, Cal., addressed a large audi- 
ence Thursday afternoon at Greenacre, 
Me., upon ‘*The Social Organism,” deal- 
ing with a practical side uf the science of 
sociology. Mrs. Stetson is well-known 
both here and in England by her volume 
of poems yclept ‘In This, Our World,’’ 
wherein the bias of her mind toward view- 
ing life in the active and not as a dreamer 
is well portrayed; but as a lecturer, also, 
she has appeared before many audiences 
in behalf of progress in its largest sense, 
unfettered by traditionalism, and by her 
frank and sincere directness has every- 
where left a marked impression of confi- 
dence and conviction. 
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SHORTCOMINGS IN THE EDUCATION OF 
WOMEN. 

Under the above heading Miss Frances E. 
Willard writes to the New York Critic, say- 
ing: ‘The following faults of commission 
and omission in women’s colleges in Amer- 
ica were recently suggested, in conversa- 
tion, toa prominent American woman by a 
college-bred newspaper man. They were 
stated in a spirit so fair and friendly that 
I thought them worthy of transmission to 
your columns, and submit the memo- 
randum to you as a contribution to one of 
the most important studies now before 
our people.” 

Miss Willard’s friend will find many 
who dissent from his dictum, but the 
suggestions are worth considering. 


I. FAULTS OF COMMISSION. 

1. Too great emphasis of literary and 
scientific life as the life really worthy of a 
woman. This seems to be the only life 
for which some of the teachers care, and 
the only ideal of life which they by pre- 
cept or example hold up to women. 

2. Imitation of man. In their effort to 
prove their capacity and the quality of 
their college work equal to man’s, many 
women strive to make their capacity and 
quality identical with man’s. This is un- 
worthy of womanhood. Men’s colleges 
have many faults which women, starting 
at this late day, could avoid. At the—— 
Annex it is possible and desirable to cor- 
rect faults and make advances impossible 
in —— University. But a—— University 
professor (also professor in the Annex) 
says that the women will not have any 
improvement; they wish the same educa- 
tion as the college men, not a better one. 

3. Women's education a fad. College 
education is held up before all women as 
desirable. Many women who lack strength 
of mind or body weaken what they have 
in the attempt to do what a few can or 
should do. Women sacrifice vigor which 
would otherwise tell to the advantage of 
men and women, in the attempt to recre- 
ate their nature and capacities, and they 
utterly fail to develop already-created ca- 
pacities and ambitions. While women of 
too widely varying natures enter college, 
the college seems to be planned for a too 
limited class, often. apparently, for teach- 
ers. This makes the contrast all the more 
dangerous between the too wide range of 
women and the too narrow curriculum. 

Il, FAULTS OF OMISSION.* 

1. Lack of physical training, for (a) pur- 
poses of recreation and proper balance of 
bodily and mental work in college, (b) 
future health, and (c) the duties of wife- 
hood and motherhood. Women’s colleges 
are not responsible for all the ill health of 
their students in and out of college, but 
it is one of the special functions of wom- 
en’s colleges—through their more experi- 
enced trustees and teachers and alumna— 
to look this question more squarely in the 
face in the attempt to solve it for all 
American women. 

2. Lack of social training. Many of the 
teachers themselves have no social ca- 
pacity. They do not care for humanity as 
much as for books, or they are sadly lack- 
ing in ability to express their interest in 
mankind! The over-emphasis of the 
literary life prevents recognition cf the 
claims of the social life among those 
teachers who have social capacity and 
trained social tact. The woman's college 
seems to fail to show the possibility of 
the development and expression of the in- 
tellectual in the social life. Women have 
the power and the opportunity to do this 
in America. They should put thought 
into social relations during their four 
years in college. Throughout I use 
‘“‘social’’ in a wide sense, including social 
events, conversation, friendships, ming- 
ling with men and women, social helpful- 
ness and the problems of mankind as 
bound together into a society with physi- 
cal, artistic, ethical, and religious needs. 

3. Lack of refining influences and ten- 
dencies. Women themselves recognize 
this in their college life. It is painfully 
apparent in some cases to men. Women 
can point out the way, if anybody can, to 
a “fine art of conduct”’ in dress, bearing, 
thinking, speech, and in a delicate sym- 
pathy that has real helpfulness and real 
tact. lt is hard enough for men to attain 
and retain a wholesome and pervading re- 
finement; and we look to women to set us 
the example, to hold up before us the 
ideal, and so in both these ways to make 
this refinement a pervading force. A mem- 
ber of one of the oldest and best eastern 
women’s colleges, a girl who is apt to be 
over loyal, told me that she did not think 
one would find much refining influence in 
this college. Under this head I find both 
an absence of helpful and a presence of 
hindering influences. 

4. Failure to hold up the ideal of wife- 
hood and motherhood. I do not forget 
that some women do not care to marry, 
and that some are not fitted to do their 
best work as married women. But a 
woman’s college should present and 
rightly prepare for the duties of woman 
hood. In——College every teacher is, I 
think, unmarried, except a very few who 
are widows. Is it not very rare in other 
colleges to find women teachers who are, 
or who have been, married? Does not the 
almost exclusive presence of unmarried 
teachers unconsciously tend toward an 
ideal which is not that of womankind? 
Of course, I am not issuing a diatribe 
against unmarried women as teachers, for 
they find a noble aim there; but I am 
questioning the effect of the overwhelming 
proportion in women’s colleges. 
College is more normal than —— in that 
it has both men and women on its faculty. 
So far as I can learn from courses of study 
and from the experience of my sister, my 
cousins and my friends, almos: nothing is 
done in the leading women’s colleges and 


*In none of these heads do! mean to indicate that 
there is an utter lack of these things. 





coéducation schools, either by personal or 
public effort, to train women intelligently 
in this line, or even to suggest the possi- 
bilities of the ideal. Is it reasonable for 
my sister now to feel it unworthy either 
to have, or to express to friends, this ideal 
of wifehood or motherhood as her highest 
ideal, when she frankly expressed it as a 
little girl? 

5. Lack of preparation for continuity of 
intellectual life after leaving college. A 
woman's college training fails to connect 
with her later life. The similar failure in 
men’s colleges is somewhat remedied by 
the continuity of intellectual life in pro- 
fessional or university study and then in 
professional work. The failure of women’s 
colleges seem to me partly in (a) selection 
of subjects, and partly in (b) method of 
work. 

(a) Women seem to be working on the 
same old schedule, instead of taking for 
scientific study subjects which generally 
enter into women’s later life. In order to 
let women develop their inborn interest, 
provide a good range of electics in peda- 
gogy, psychology, hygiene, nursing, phy- 
siological chemistry, chemistry of food, 
economics of the household, physiology, 
certain branches of medicine (elementary), 
physical culture, social science, social 
ethics, history of culture, scientific Eng- 
lish composition (e. g., daily themes), and 
the special interests which women can 
discover themselves and which they will 
be likely to have aftercollege. Of course, 
the standard branches must also be of- 
fered; but there is a whole range of sub- 
jects which enter into women’s lives for 
which they have had no college training. 
How effective women could be in charities, 
in churches, villages, homes, if some of 
the time put into things dropped at grad- 
uation had been used to give them a sys- 
tematic knowledge of social questions! 
Why should not upper-class girls and 
graduate students make a regular part of 
their work the personal investigation and 
criticism of associated charity work in 
cities, or of selected families in villages? 
Women seem to me to be particularly fit- 
ted for satisfactory study of the much 
misunderstood and abused history of cul- 
ture. They could have almost to them- 
selves—with the exception of Edward 
Atkinson—the scientific study of domes- 
tic economy. 

So, they have an open field in certain 
branches of economic history, the history 
of household economy, the effect of cos- 
tume on trade, and vice-versa, the history of 
social reforms.* Dr. Dyke, .f Auburndale, 
published an interesting article in The 
Atlantic, about a year ago, on ‘Sociology 
in the Education of Women,” in which he 
spoke well of this matter of continuity 
and of the astonishing lack of courses in 
social science in women’s colleges. Wom- 
en could Make pedagogy more practical 
and serviceable than it is now, and could 
put college training to immense advantage 
in the nursery. President G. Stanley Hall 
says women can make quicker and finer 
investigations in psychology than men. I 
think it was Mrs. Sidgwick, of Newnham 
College, Cambridge, who exposed some of 
the cleverest spiritualistic frauds in Lon- 
don, All of these things ought to be of- 
fered as electives of equal value with 
literature and mathematics, and not as 
added burdens to overworked students. 

A majority of subjects must be 
studied in college generally rather than 
fundamentally, but every woman in the 
last two years ought to go near enough 
the bottom of something to find out what 
original research by the laboratory method 
is. She ought to have courses for method 
more than for matter. The college to- 
day fails to give her such scientific and 
independent work that she can hardly 
lose afterward her craving for and power 
to do her later work—at least, some of it 
—scientifically. To-day she fails to get 
such a clear habit of thinking, writing and 
acting that i. shall always be a pleasure 
to her to do things clearly. This process 
of natural selection and of research would 
develop the average college woman, and 
would give a free range to real genius. 

These faults of women’s colleges, I 
think, are very fundamental and serious. 
One can excuse slow development, but 
ope cannot excuse serious damage to a 
generation because college authorities 
and alumne are unwilling to acknowledge 
mistakes. The errors can be remedied 
when the alumnz will forget false loyalty, 
acknowledge mistakes, and determine to 
correct them. The wonderful develop- 
ment of woman’s higher education shows 
that it is possible for women’s colleges to 
achieve this when they determine to do sv. 


*Some women at Toronto University published, 
under Prof. Ashley, now of Harvard, some investi- 
gations in economic history. 
—— 2 


“QUILLCOTE” AND ITS OCCUPANT. 








*Quillcote,”’ the summer home of Mrs. 
Kate Douglass Wiggin-Riggs, the author, 
is a large, old-fashioned New England 
house, with a big centre hall and square 
rooms on either side, says the New York 
World. It has no piazza, but it has an 
orchard, where Mrs. Wiggin often works, 
and which she calls her out-door study. 
‘“‘Quillcote”’ is, indeed, her workshop, and 
her life there is thoroughly distinct from 
her home life, her social life, and her life 
with her husband in New York. 

After all her travels Mrs. Wiggin went 
back to Hollis, Me., and found happiness 
in her own dooryard. She declares that 
she loves every stick and stone in that 
part of Maine. It is the atmosphere of 
that region that lends color to her stories 
of New Englana life and character. These, 
the intimates of her childhood, are the 
people she cares most for. Neither travel, 
change, work nor fame has alienated her 
interest in these Maine friends, who 
know her best and have loved her longest. 

During her first summer in ‘‘Quillcote”’ 





she consented to give a reading in a ham- 
let in an adjoining county. When she 
arrived she noticed that the railroad sta- 
tion was very wet with paint. Later she 
remarked to her host: ‘That is a rather 
pretty station you have down here’’— 
whereupon the old man’s eyes sparkled, 
and he said: ‘Yes, ma’am, that station 
was built expressly for you. When neigh- 
bor Brown told us that you were coming, 
I says: ‘Well, we’ve got to have a new 
station built for her, and that’s all there is 
to it.’ So we went to work and got the 
thing up, but the time was pretty short, 
and the last coat of paint was only put on 
day before yesterday, and as for the fur- 
nishings, we didn’t have no time to get 
them at all, so I just suggested at the last 
minute that we each take things from our 
own houses and make them do. Maybe 
you noticed, ma’am, a blue plush patent 
rocker in the waiting-room? Well, that 
came right out of my parlor; for, says I to 
my wife: ‘There ain’t nothing that’s too 
good for her.’ The green rep sofy—maybe 
you didn’t notice it, though—it come from 
my neighbor Jones; Brown, he loaned the 
curtains, and the Smiths sent over their 
marble-topped table, with its crazy patch- 
work cover. Well, I'm glad you like the 
station, ma’am. We tried to make it 
pretty, and ’twas all for you.”’ 

When first you meet Mrs. Kate Douglass 
Wiggin, if you have known her previously 
only as a writer of books, you look for an 
author bending over books and pens. In- 
stead, you find a charming woman of so- 
ciety, with a bewildering gift of combin- 
ing art and artlessness; and you forget the 
literary success in the personal charm. 
Last fall, when Mrs. Riggs closed ‘'Quill- 
cote’’ and returned to her wintér home at 
Bronxville, the villagers pinned on the 
front door a card, reading: ‘This ‘Quill- 
cote’ is her real home—whatever else she 
calls by that endearing name.’’—Boston 
Transcript. 





EXPEDIENCY. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

The man who advocates or acts on the 
principle of expediency, assumes a knowl- 
edge of the future which puts the great- 
est of seers and prophets to the blush; he 
assumes a prescience inferior only to 
omniscience. And especially is this true 
when he applies this principle to the 
solution of any sociological problem. He 
assumes a fixity to human nature for 
which there is absolutely no warrant, 
either in history or analogy. No theory 
exactly adapted to conditions as they now 
exist can be adequate or satisfactory. It 
must recognize and provide for change, 
progress, development in human nature 
as elsewhere. “You've got to change 
human nature before such and such things 
can be done.” He who clings to this 
maxim ignores the great evolutionary 
trend, which affects human nature just as 
essentially and radically as it does any 
other phase of creation. 

Unless he changes his own nature from 
day to day, he finds himself dropping be- 
hind the grand procession. He forgets 
that the “Universality of Law’ has been 
clearly and convincingly demonstrated; 
that to law there are absolutely no excep- 
tions, although there may appear to be 
such because of the imperfect compre- 
hension of the law; that ethics are under 
its dominion just as absolutely and in- 
evitably as physics. He forgets or ignores 
the tremendous lessons of experience 
easily available through the records of 
history. Thousands of these instances 
could be cited to show the utter failure of 
the most promising projects based on ex- 
pediency, but not supported by integrity 
and morality, by an abid ng recognition 
of justice and human rights. For in- 
stance, Herbert Spencer says of the de- 
basement of the coinage by the rulers in 
“the good old times” for their own bene- 
fit: ‘‘After centuries of dearly bought 
experience, the practice was reluctantly 
abandoned, and is now universally ex- 
ploded as essentially suicidal—just as sui- 
cidal in fact as all other infringements of 
the rule of right.” 

The adherents of the expediency theory 
seem to lose sight of the potent fact that 
we have really not the least clue to what 
is expedient, where we have many and 
strong indications of what is right. They 
have twisted and distorted the facts intoa 
statement which is true on‘y to infinite 
wisdom. “Whatever is expedient is 
right,” say they, which again presupposes 
omniscience regarding future results. The 
records of legislation abound in instances 
where ‘‘An act to amend an act” many 
times repeated gives mute but overwhelm- 
ing evidence of the failure of laws based 
on this principle. The present promise 
of reward blinds us to the many unex- 
pected issues to which legislation, and 
especially partizan and biassed Jegislation, 
may give rise. 

A single illustration, also from Spencer, 
one ‘sample from a universal experience,” 
will suffice. 

The enslavement of the negroes serves 
for a good example. Nothing could have 





seemed more conclusive than the reason- 
ing of unscrupulous colonists on this mat- 
ter. Here were rich soils, a splendid 
climate, and a large market for the sale of 
products. Now, could but a sufficiency 
of laborers be imported and reduced to 
servitude, what profit they would bring to 
their possessors! Maintained at a cheap 
rate; made to work hard, and to keep 
long at it, what a surplus would they not 
create! Here was a mine of wealth! 
Well: the planters acted out their 
thoughts—did that which, although it 
might not be just, was apparently ‘the 
best policy,’’ so far as they were con- 
cerned. Their golden visions have been 
far from realized, however. Slave coun- 
tries are comparatively poverty-stricken 
all over the world. 


Somehow the scheme has not answered 
as was expected. Though worked in 
some cases sixteen hours out of the 
twenty-four; though supported on ‘a pint 
of flour and one salt herring per day;’ 
though kept to his work by whips, yet did 
not the slave bring to his owner the large 
profit calculated upon. And then, besides 
the disappointment, there came results 
that were never looked for. Slavery 
brought in its train the multiplied curses 
of a diseased social state; a reign of 
mutual hatred and terror; of universal 
demoralization; of sin-begotten reckless- 
ness; of extravagant expenditure; of bad 
cultivation, exhausted soils, mortgaged 
estates, bankruptcy, beggary. After all, 
the moral law would have been the safest 
guide. 

Is not the same result seen in regard to 
the relations of the sexes, though we are 
happily to-day, and in this land, able to 
draw our illustrations somewhat from the 
affirmative, the ethical, the progressive 
side? Is it not proven that moral en- 
lightenment and the equality of the sexes 
go hand in hand, that the position of a 
people is exactly recorded in the release 
of its women from class and restrictive 
laws, that legislation which is based on 
ethics is proportionately satisfactory and 
permanent. The progress already made 
along this line is most grateful and en- 
couraging, and its successful issue invites 
even vaster strides in advance. 

We need to come to the full and com- 
plete recognition, a recognition which 
shall be expressed in action, that “the 
rights of women must stand or fall with 
those of men; derived as they are from 
the same authority; involved in the same 
axiom; demonstrated by the same argu- 
ment.”’ That the law of equal freedom 
applies alike to both sexes, has been fur- 
ther proved by the fact that any other 
hypothesis involves us in inextricable 
difficulties. The idea that the rights of 
women are not equal to those of men, has 
been condemned as akin to the Eastern 
dogma, that women have no souls. 

It has been argued that the position at 
present held by the weaker sex is of neces- 
sity a wrong one, seeing that the same 
selfishness which vitiates our political in- 
stitutions, must inevitably vitiate our 
domestic ones also. Subordination of 
females to males has been also repudiated, 
because it implies the use of command, 
and thereby reveals its descent from bar- 
barism. Proof has been given that the 
attitudes of mastery on the one side, and 
submission on the other, are essentially 
at variance with that refined sentiment 
which should subsist between husband 
and wife. The argument that married 
life would be impractical under any other 
arrangement, has been met by pointing 
out how the relationship of equality must 
become possible as fast as its justness is 
recognized. And, lastly, it has been 
shown that the objections commonly 
raised against giving political power to 
women, are founded on notionsand preju- 
dices that will not bear examination. 

WARREN A. RopMAN. 
201 Clarendon Street, Boston. 





FOREIGN NOTES. 


The last sentence of Queen Victoria's 
message of thanks to her people should 
put an end to the abdication rumors: ‘I 
shall ever pray God to bless them, and to 
enable me still to discharge my duties for 
their welfare as long as life lasts.”’ 

Miss Taylor, a young English woman 
who recently returned from Thibet, and 
is now gathering missionary recruits for 
that mysterious country, says that men 
and women who understand medicine 
will be most successful in that field. The 
knowledge of drugs, she adds, among the 
natives is almost equal to that of the 
English themselves. The position of 
women, according to Miss Taylor, is 
higher in Thibet than in any other coun- 
try of the Orient, save perhaps in Mongolia. 
In place of pulygamy, so common among 
the Mahometans, polyandry rules in 
Thibet, a woman being married, as a rule, 
to all the brothers of a family. In con- 
sequence of the nomadic character of 
the people, usually one of the husbands 
is at home at a time, the others being 
absentin more or less distant parts, selling 
the products of their lands. Women in 
Thibet, Miss Taylor asserts, are never 
punished—a fact to which she attributes 
the saving of her life on several occasions. 

The Eighth Universal Peace Congress 





ee 
was held this year at Hamburg, Ger. 
many, opening August 12. 

The enfranchisement of women has 
been broached in the Madras Presidency 
India, by a gentleman who in a Public 
speech demanded that equal rights be 
given to women in social and Political 
matters. In commenting upon this 
speech Arya Patrika, which is the Organ 
of the Arya Samai reform societies jp 
India based on the ancient teachings o¢ 
the Vedas, says that to withhold right, 
for the exercise of which women ar 
ready is a sin, but that their best enceayo; 
in India now is to raise the general cop. 
dition of women by education. “Whey 
this is accomplished,” it says, ‘‘we are 
bound to give them their rights, and if we 
do not they must demand them of ys 
through sheer moral force and compul. 
sion.”’ 

French papers are telling a story of 
Rosa Bonheur and the Grand Duke 
Michael of Russia. In the course of his 
last visit to Paris the Grand Duke at. 
tended a dinner, and had the famous 
painter on his right hand. They became 
the best of friends, the Grand Duke de. 
claring that he had not enjoyed convers. 
ing with a woman so much in a long time, 
Before they arose from the table they 
had, in fact, eaten a philopena, and Mlle, 
Bonheur won, “What can I give you, 
Mademoiselle, which will really give you 
pleasure? ’’ asked his Imperial Highness, 
“I cannot deny my weakness,”’ was the 
reply; ‘any little animal which I can use 
as a model will be welcome.” Several 
months went by, and Mile Bonheur had 
begun to believe that the promise had 
been forgotten, when a few days ago 
three mighty white bears arrived as the 
payment of the penalty! 

HOME HINTS AND HELPS. 

“She doeth little kindnesses,’’ said 
Lowell long ago of his ideal woman, and 
he added: 


‘For naught that sets one’s heart at ease, 

And giveth happiness or peace 

Is low esteemed in her eyes.” 

When packing the satchel for a journey 
with children, a little ‘‘accident box” 
should not be forgotten. It is well to 
put into this a soft piece of old linen, ¢as- 
tile soap, and sponge, a box of carbolic 
salve or cosmoline, a small bottle of 
arnica or witch hazel, scissors, and needle 
ready threaded. A child may fall and 
bruise face or hands while on the car or 
boat, and then there is ordinarily a con 





fusion and worry, the little sufferer wait- _ 
ing while the nervous mother or nurse , 


hunts among the fellow passengers for 
remedies. And on the first arrival in the 
country, the eager children commonly 
rush out and get themselves into some 
difticulty for which this ‘‘accident box” 
will provide relief. A smal! vial of oil 
of peppermint may be added if there is 
any likelihood of toothache, and a bottle 
of blackberry cordial is a safe remedy in 
case of an attack of any phase of what 


mothers usually term “summer com-” 
plaint.”’ 
A writer in the Scientific American 


says he has cleared his premises of vermin 
by making whitewash yellow with cop- 
peras, and covering the stones and rafters 
in the cellar with it. In every crevice in 
which a rat might go he put the copperas, 
and scattered it in the corners of the 
floor. 
appearance of rats and mice. Since that 
time not a rat or mouse has been seen 
near the house. Every spring the cellar 
is coated with the yellow wash as 4 
purifier and a rat exterminator, and no 
typhoid, dysentery or fever attacks the 
family. 

An expert says that the best way to 
treat palme in the summer is to put them 
out doors. In this climate it may be done 
safely on about May 25. A half shady 
spot should be selected, where they will 
receive plenty of light and air, but be 
protected from the direct rays of the sun. 
In the case of palms the pots should be 
either plunged in the earth or set on the 
ground, and the soil should be hilled up 
around them. 
set a plant in the ground unless it is very 
sickly. Of the two methods hilling the 
earth up around the pot is preferable, 
because so often the shady spot in a gar- 
den or lawn is not well drained, and there 
is danger of the plants being injured by 
the cold soil or getting water salt. The 
result in both instances is rotting of the 
roots. It is best to repot palms before 
putting them out, and the best soil is 4 
light, fibrous loam, which insures good 
drainage. A piece of inverted crock, 4 
few small stones, or some bits of charcoal 
should be placed in the bottom of each 
pot for the same purpose. When watering, 
give enough to wet the earth thoroughly. 
Then, too, the leaves and stems should 
be sprayed or sponged off with a weak 
solution of ammonia and water—about 
one drop of ammonia to a quart of water. 
This should be done once or twice a week, 
since palms feed almost as much through 
their leaves as with their roots. When 
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you notice the points of the leaves dying 
they have been kept too dry. When the 
plants turn a sickly yellow there has been 
too much moisture. 

New silk dress petticoats are not gath- 
ered into a belt with a placket cut down 
the back. Instead, the top of the skirt 
is left entire, and is faced an inch deep 
all round with a strip of silk. Two but- 
ton holes are worked three inches apart in 
the middle of the top of the back breadth, 
and a black linen or silk braid is fastened 
to the back seam of the side gores. 
These braids run through to the further 
buttonhole and cross each other. When 
drawn up the braids bring the fullness 
together at the back, and there is no belt 
to bind the waist or add size. An upright 
loop of four inches of the braid should 
be sewed to the middle of each side gore 
to hang the skirt up by. This finish for 
the top of a skirt allows it to be spread 
out smoothly in a drawer or trunk, and 
is the best for convenience, comfort and 
wear. 

Variety in serving green corn is often 
relished. For corn oysters, mix one pint 
of grated corn, the yolk of three eggs, a 
little cayenne pepper, three even table- 
spoonfuls of flour, half a teaspoonful of 
salt, then add the well-beaten whites of 
the eggs. Puta tablespoonful of lard and 
one of butter in the frying pan, and when 
hot drop by spoonfuls the mixture into 
it. When brown on one side turn and 
brown onthe other. A corn griddle cake 
may be made of corn too old to be enjoyed 
boiled on the cob. For two cups of grated 
corn allow two-thirds of a cup of flour 
blended very smoothly in a little sweet 
milk, one beaten egg, a piece of butter 
as large asa butternut, salt and pepper, 
Bake in the oven or on the griddle over 
the fire. 
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EDUCATIONAL MATTERS. 

“Always choose for your son or your 
daughter a school in which he or she will 
come under the moulding hand of astrong 
and noble teacher.” Wisely says a writer 
in Harper's Bazar: ‘*The teacher’s per- 
sonality is of the greatest value in the 
daily intercourse of the school-room, Not 
long ago, in Virginia, a lovely gentle- 
woman lied. For many years she had 
presided over a very famous school—a 
school to which people confidently sent 


would receive impressions from a singu- 
larly conscientious and noble woman, one 
who set her stamp on every girl sent to 
her for care and training. And when, 
some years since, in a railway accident, 
the newly chosen president of Mount 
Holyoke College was killed, there was 
grief everywhere; but also there was a 
universal testimony, given by the women 
whom she had taught during a long period 
in a famous seminary, to the lasting char- 
acter of her life work. Such women do 
not die. They live on in those they have 
influenced.”’ 

When the Vacation Schools established 
and maintained by the Association for Im- 
proving the Condition of the Poor in New 
York were opened, the idea met violent 
Opposition from many quarters. Now, at 
the close of the fifth season, the Association 
not only finds this department of its work 
indorsed by public sentiment, but has rea- 
sonable assurance that the Board of Edu- 
cation will at least seriously consider 
adopting the work next year. These 
schools have shown their popularity by 
the attendance, says the Outlook. Every 
school opened has been taxed to its ut- 
most capacity. With the wisdom born of 
knowledge of the civic conditions govern- 
ing New York, this year civic work has 
been undertaken in the form of object- 
lessons. In one school a School City has 
been formed. This School City Govern- 
ment is modeled after that of the Greater 
New York. Every department is repre- 
sented. The officers who are elected in 
the greater municipality are elected in 
the School City, and the officers whom the 
head of the Greater New York would 
appoint to office are appointed. The most 
popular department of the School City, 
and that which has done the greatest 
amount of work, practically as well as 
theoretically, has been the Street-Clean- 
ing Department. Manual training and 
some work in practical mathematics have 
made up the regular school work aside 








from this civic work, which is, of course, 


as yet largely experimental. Molding, 
drawing, sewing for boys and girls, story- 
telling, with the story retold in text or in 
picture—these have been the principal 
things attempted by these pupils. The 
sessions are but three hours, from nine 
until twelve. Some of the work placed on 
exhibition is astonishing when one real- 
izes that six weeks was the term of the 
Vacation Schools. Mayor Strong opened 
the final exercises at one of these Vaca- 
tion Schools with a speech, part of which 
was addressed to the larger audience that 
would read it in the next morning’s 
papers. He pledged himself to the idea 
of the Vacation Schools and their adop- 
tion by the city. Several members of the 
Board of Education have taken part in 
the exercises at different schools, and all 
have expressed themselves favorably as to 
the future of the Vacation Schools and 
their relation to the Department of Edu- 
cation. 

The report of the United States Com- 
missioner of Education, Dr. William T. 
Harris, for the year ending July 1, 1896, 
shows a total enrolment in the schools 
and colleges, both public and private, of 
15,997,197 pupils. This was an increase 
of 308,575. The number in public institu- 
tions was 14,465,371, and in private in- 
stitutions 1,531,826. In addition to all 
these there were 418,000 pupils in the 
various special schools and institutions, 
including business colleges, music con- 
servatories, Indian and reform schools, 
making the grand total enrolment for the 
whole country 15,415,197. 





GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 
Mrs. Elizabeth A. Reed, of Chicago, has 
been elected a member of the Royal Asiatic 
Society of London, this in honor of her 


successful work in Hindu and Persian 
literature. 
Miss Barry, of the Women’s Trades 


Union League, has been nominated by the 
London Trades Council as one of its dele- 
gates on the Technical Education Board 
of the London County Council. 


The College of Physicians and Surgeons 
has thrown open its doors for the admis- 
sion of women. This has been decided 
upon by the trustees of the University of 
ilinois after a bitter fight against the in- 
novation on the part of the authorities of 
the medical school. 


New Orleans women of social position 
are making a stand for the Saturday half- 
holiday at the shops. The custom is by 
no means general as yet, but each week 
sees additions to the list of such places 
whose shutters are lowered at twelve 
o’clock on Saturday. 


At Nashville, Tennessee, the national 
council of the Daughters of America has 
elected these officers and adjourned: 
national councillor, L, E. Kennedy, Fiud- 
lay, O.; associate national councillor, 
J, E. Anderson, East Liverpool, O.; na- 
tional vice-councillor, J. R. Rollinson, 
Rahway, N. J.; associate-national vice- 
councillor, Mrs. Jennie Kirse, Baltimore; 
national conductor, Mrs. Jennie Luck, 
Nashville; national warden, Mrs. Mary 
Starr, Bridgeport, Conn.; national inside 


sentinel, Mrs. Carrie Thayer, Bingham- 
ton, N. Y.; national outside sentinel, 
Pearl Finley, Chester, W. Virginia; 


national trustee, Mrs. Mary Boram, Bal- 
timore: national treasurer, C. W. Morris, 
Wellsville, O. 


“Dorothy Dix,’ of the New Orleans 
Daily Picayune, justly claims that the 
housekeeper should be classed among the 
self-supporting women and that she 
should haveasalary. She says further: 


In many discussions of the unquiet sex, 
as women have been called, political 
economists have seen the gravest danger 
in women supplanting men in many fields 
of labor. This desire of women to work 
outside of their own homes has been at- 
tributed to restlessness and feminine 
whims, and every cause but the real, true, 
plain reason—that women need money 
and want what it buys. Their work out- 
side will bring in money. At home it is 
taken for granted that they toil for pleas- 
ure. They are tired of being grateful and 
having to wheedle and cajole some man, 
whether it be father or husband, for what 
they have earned and what they feel is 
justly theirs. They want a new adjust- 
ment of the domestic labor scale, where 
the work-worn woman who keeps house 
will have her rightful place assigned her 
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HOW'S THIS? 


We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward 


for any case of Catarrh that cannot be | 


cured by Hall's Catarrh Cure. 

F, J. Cuengy & Co., Props., Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. 
Cheney for the last fifteen years, and be- 
lieve him perfectly honorable in all busi- 
ness tiansactions, and financially able to 
carry out any obligation made by their 
firm. 

West & Truax, Wholesale Druggists, 
Toledo, O. 

WALDING, KiInNAN & MARVIN, Whole- 
sale Druggists, Toledo, O. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Price 75c. per 
bottle. “Sold by all Druggists. Testi- 
monials free. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 








among those of her sex who are engaged 
in ‘‘self-supporting occupations.” 

It was the intention to unveil in Oak 
Grove Cemetery, Kansas City, Kan., on 
the same date that Mrs. Bickerdyke’s 
anniversary was celebrated (July 19) a 
monument in memory of ‘‘Mother Stur- 
ges,’ but the monument, which had been 
ordered from Vermont, did not reach the 
city in time for dedication on that day. 
Mrs. Sturges was a widow with six chil- 
dren when the war broke out; but in 
October, 1861, she offered her services to 
the Union Army as a nurse, and was as- 
signed to Butler camp at Springfield, IIl., 
Shawneetown on the Ohio River, Paducah, 
Memphis, and the Adams Block hospitals, 
respectively, at all of these points minis- 
tering with skill and devotion to the sick 
and wounded soldiers. Two of her sons, 
who were then mere boys, served in the 
army, and her eldest daughter aided her 
in her hospital duties. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
MY SHADOW. 


BY ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 





I have a little shadow that goes in and out 
with me, 

And what can be the use of him is more 
than I can see. 

He is very, very like me, from the heels up 
to the head; 

And I see him jump before me when I jump 
into my bed. 


The funniest thing about him is the way he 
likes to grow, 

Not at all like proper children, which is 
always very slow; 

For he sometimes shoots up taller, like an 
India-rubber hall, 

And he sometimes gets so little that there's 
none of him at all. 


One morning very early, before the sun was 
up, 

I rose and found the shining dew on every 
buttercup ; 

But my lazy little shadow, like an arrant 
sleepyhead, 

Had stayed at home behind me, and was fast 
asleep in bed. 
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“THE COW THAT SAID “PLEASE.” 





Freddie was a sad little coward. He 
always wanted mamma to sit close beside 
him when he was going to sleep. One 
night, when he called for his usual go-to- 
bed story, mamma told him this one: 
‘Once upon a time there was a lady who 
had a little boy, and one night she said to 
him, ‘Now if you will be brave and go to 
sleep all alone, I will pack a trunk, and to- 
morrow we will go out to see Uncle John 
and Aunt Bessie.’’’ That was the short- 
est story she had ever told him, but 
Freddie thought it the nicest, for he 
guessed in a minute who the lady was and 
who the little boy was. He thought so 
much of the good times coming, that he 
was not afraid, and the first thing he 
knew, it was bright morning. 

They got out to the farm just in time 
for dinner. Freddie could hardly stop 
for that, though, he was so impatient to 
go out to the barn to see all the animals. 

Aunt Bessie hurried her dinner, so as to 
please the little boy. She took him first 
to call on the cow. Her name was White- 
foot, and she thought it was about time 
she had her dinner, so she said, ‘*Moo!”’ 
very loud. Such a loud noise, coming from 
such a great big creature, frightened Fred- 
die, and he began to cry, making a great 
deal more noise than the cow did. Aunt 
Bessie tried to quiet him by telling him 
that Whitefoot was only saying ‘‘Please,”’ 
because she wanted her dinner. Freddie 
told mamma afterwards that he would 
like that cow better if she wouldn't talk 
so loud. 

Whitefoot seemed to be quite as much 
surprised at Freddie's big noise as Fred- 
die was at hers, and she didn’t talk any 
more. Aunt Bessie patted her nose and 
gave her some cornstalks. After a little 
while, Freddie grew brave enough to feed 
her with some of the longest stalks. 

Every day Uncle John gave him a ride 
out to the garden in his wheelbarrow, and 
back again on top of his load of corn- 
stalks. 

Whitefoot soon began to expect the lit- 





tle boy; but new, instead of being afraid 
of her talking, Freddie was very particular 
that she should be polite and say ‘‘Please”’ 
every time that she wanted her dinner.— 
Selected. 
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HUMOROUS. 


“Of all the delegates that I met at the 
convention,” says Dr J. L. Hill, ‘I liked 
him best who, on being asked what his 
business was, said, ‘I am a cheer-up- 
odist.’ ’’— Exchange. 


Tommy—I think mamma is an awful 
gossip. Ethel—O Tommy, how can you 
say such a thing? Tommy—Well, she 
is: everything I do she goes right off and 
tells papa. I don’t like gossip.—Ex- 
change. 

A man who had $60 stolen from him 
received, some years later, a note enclos- 
ing $25, saying, ‘‘I stoled your money. 
Remorse naws my conshans, and I send 
some of it back. When remorse naws 
agin I’ll send you some more.”’ 


Diner—Waiter, there is aslight mistake. 
I ordered aspring chicken and a bottle 
of 1884 Pomeroy. Waiter—Yes, _ sir. 
Diner—You have brought me some Pome- 
roy of last spring, and a chicken of 1884. 
—Paris Messenger. 


“IT want something for my boy to work 
at,’ said an anxious father to a friend, 
“What can he do?” ‘Well,’ replied the 
father, with a sigh, ‘I really don’t know. 
He is too light for heavy work, and too 
heavy for light work.’’— Washington Star. 


‘*Mr. Starr,’’ said the manager, ‘‘you pos- 
itively must stop letting your mind dwell 
so much on your wheel.” “Eh! Why?” 
asked the tragedian. ‘‘Perhaps you are 
not aware of it; but, in the third act, 
where you should have cried, ‘Ye gods! 
I am _ stabbed!’ you shouted, ‘I am 
punctured!’ ’’— Selected. 


“T understand that you have relics of 
the war for sale, my little man,”’ said the 
Northern tourist to the tow-head. ‘We 
did have,”’ replied the boy; ‘‘but they have 
bought us out, an’ the swords daddy 
buried last week won’t git rusted ‘fore 
winter! ’’— Atlanta Constitution. 


A youth at school in Scotland, who 
lacked musical talent, and whose voice 
consequently jarred during the singing 
lesson, was always allowed a holiday on 
singing days. His mother, failing to 
divine the cause of her son’s forced 
absence, paid a visit to the schoo) to in- 
quire into the matter. In answer to her 
query as to why her son was sent home on 
such occasions, the teacher said, ‘‘Why, 
simply because he has no ear.’’ ‘*What!” 
she exclaimed. ‘Nae ear? Did anybody 
ever hear the like o’ that? Nae ear? Why, 
he has a lug like a saucer, mon!”’ 





TIRED, NERVOUS, SLEEPLESS 


Men and women—how gratefully they 
write about Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Once 
helpless and discouraged, having lost all 
faith in medicines, now in good health 
and ‘table to do my own work,’’ because 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla has power to enrich 
and purify the blood and make the weak 
strong—this is experience of a host of 
people. 

Hoop’s PILLs are the best family cathar- 
tic and liver medicine. Gentle, reliable, 
sure, 
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ADIRONDACK EXCURSIONS. 


PHYSICIANS’ 


During September a series of Physi- 
cians’ excursions will be run over the 
Fitchburg Railroad to the Adirondacks, 
and no one not familiar with the beauties 
of that region should lose the opportu- 
nity of touring it at this time. The excur- 
sions will leave Boston, Sept. 7 and 21, and 
be under the personal supervision of Dr. 
C. MeV. Tobey, manager of the Adiron- 
dack Bureau of Information, Boston, who 
was a resident of the mountain for 
twenty-five years, and is thoroughly famil- 
iar with their beauties. All of the best 
section will be included in the tours, and 
the service will be first-class in every 
respect. 

The Adirondacks combine all the pic- 
turesque features of Maine, New Hamp- 
shire and Vermontin one grand panorama 
of mountain, lake and river, and the at- 
mosphere is one constant, exhilarating 
tonic. The mountains, clothed in the 
autumnal foliage, will bea sight long to 
be remembered, and one never to be for- 
gotten. 

Physicians cannot afford to lose this 
opportunity, for these trips are educators, 
and with that idea in mind, both the 
hotels and railroads have arranged to 
perform the service at actual cost and to 
give the best they have. 

The rates will be $55.00 and $40.00, ac- 
cording to tour selected, which amount 
includes all expenses. 

While designated ‘‘Physicians’ Excur- 
sions,”’ it should be understood that they 
are not restricted to that class, but are 
open to all who may desire to avail them- 
selves of the cheapest and best Adiron- 
dack trip ever advertised. 

For itinerary anc information covering 
trip. application should be made to Dr. 
C. MeV. Tobey, Manager Adirondack 
Bureau of Information, 220 Devonshire 
Street, Boston, Mass. 














COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Young. 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50 cents. Published by 
LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 
1s East Sixteenth Street, New York. 





LEE and SHEPARD’S 
LATEST PUBLICATIONS 


Captain [Molly A Love Sto 
By Mary A. Denison Author of “That Husband 
of Mine” *“‘Lhat Wife of Mine’ etc. Cloth $1.00 
‘As sweet a love story as ever was told’”’ 


The Story of Jane Austen’s Life 

By Oscar Fay Apams Author of “Chapters from 

Jane Austen” “Presumption of Sex” etc. New 

tdition With Eighteen Full-Page Illustrations 
Bound in Polished Buckram $2 00 


A Chat About Celebrities or the Story 
of a Book. 

By Curtis Guitp Author of “Over the Ocean” 

“Abroad Again” etc. etc. Price $1.50 
The Supernatural 

A_Rational View of the Divine Word and of the 
Dual Nature of Man, by KATHOLIKOS, with intro- 
duction by the Kev. J. W. Reynolds, M, A., Pre- 
bendary of St. Paul’s, London Cloth $1.50 


The Right Knock A Story 
By HELEN VAN-ANDERSON Cloth $1.25 
A complete course of lessons in Christian pealing, 
showing the effect of the teachings on the physical, 
intellectual, and moral life, told in the form ot a 
charming story 
It is Possible A Story of Life 
By HELEN VAN-ANDERSON Cloth $1.25 
**No one can read this book without partaking in 
some measure, at least, of the intense spirituality 
which pervades the story’’ 
The Journal of a Live Woman 
By HELEN VAN-ANDERSON Cloth $1.00 
a pare, clearer, more complete spiritual narra- 
tive of an earnest soul’s straightforward following of 
the path toward the overcoming of self we have 
never read’’ 
Hypnotism How it is Done; Its Uses 
and Dangers 


By James RK. Cocke, M.D., author of “Blind 
— of the Blind’? Seventh Thousand Cloth 
1.50 


The Genesis of Shakespeare’s Art 
A study of Shakespeare’s Sonnets, by Epwin 
JAMES DuNNING Cloth, gilt top, $2.00 


Country Clouds and Sunshine 
By CLIFTON JOHNSON, author of ‘The New Eng- 
and Country,’’ “What They Say in New Eng- 
Cloth Illustrated with nearly 100 
half-tones from photographs by the author Cover 
design in gold and color, boxed, $2.50 
Maria Mitchell 


Life and Correspondence By her sister, PHEBE 
M. KENDALL With portraits Cloth $2.00 


The Pilgrim Series for Boys ; 
25 Titles Each Volume completein Itself Uniform 
Cloth Binding New and Attractive Dies I)lus- 
trated Price 75 cents each 
Genuinely good stories written by authors of estab- 
lished reputation, and selected for this series with 
great care 


The Mayflower Series For Girls 
25 Titles Each volume complete in Itself Uniform 
‘ loth Binding New and Attractive Dies Illus- 
trated Price 75 cents each 
A series of books of sterling worth for girls by well 
known and popular authors Bright and interesting 


narratives, full of life, action and interest 
The Patriotic Series 
25 Titles Each Volumecomplete in Itself Uniform 


New and Attractive Dies Illus- 


Cloth Binding 

trated Price $1.00 each 

I'he volumes included in this series tend to increase 
the spirit of patriotism and good citizenship, the 
series containing the lives of many noble men and 
women of this and other countries by well-known 
and popular authors 

Choice Stories of Adventure 

25 Titles Each Volume complete in Itself Uniform 

‘ loth Binding New and Attractive Dies I)lus- 

trated Price $1.00 each 

A series of carefully selected books of adventure 
in all parts of the world, including books by Kings- 
ton, Cozzens, Farrar, Morecamp, and others 


Send for our new lists containing titles of 
ab. ve four Series 


Our Illustrated Catalogue Mailed Free 
LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1571. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 








SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, 


PENN. Opened goth month, 4th, as i? Thirty 
minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. nder care 
of Friends. Full college courses for both sexes, lead- 


ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 

egrees. Healthful location, extensive grounds, 
buildings, machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 
For full P rticulars address CHARLES De 
GARMO Ph. D.. President. 





INDIANA, Indianapolis, 343 North Pennsylvania St. 


Girls’ Classical School. foreSmber “send sd0e 


Prepares for all colleges admitting women. Special 
courses, Bighteen Instructors. Music, Art, Gym- 
nasium. Handsome accommodations for boarding 
pupils. Send for catalogue. 
THEODORE L. SEWALL, Founder. 
MAY WRIGHT SEWALL, Principal. 


How Women May Earn 
A Living 
One Hundred and Seventeen Ways 


A NEW BOOK. 
Price 50 Cents. 


This valuable book fills a long felt need 
as it fully describes one hundred and 
seventeen different ways by which wo- 
men, young, old, or middle-aged, situated 
inany State or Territory, may make 
money for themselves and families. 

Sent postpaid on receipt of money order. 


M. L. CONKLIN, 
P. O. Box 185, - Brooklyn, New York. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 

rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 

H. SuHaw, Avice Stone BLAcKWELL, and 

Lucy E. Antuony. For sale at Woman’s 

JouRNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Price, post paid, 50 cents. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 


1. If aperson orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

. Any person whotakesa paper ey ye from 
the it-ottice—whether directed to his name or 
another’s, or whether he has subscribed or not— 
is responsible for the payment. 








REGISTRATION ! 


On and after September first, both men 
and women can register at the Registra- 
tion Office, Court Square, daily from nine 
A. M. to five P. M. 

Every woman should see that her name 
is on the list, recorded correctly. 

a om 


SAMPLE COPIES. 





This number of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL 
is sent to a number of persons not on its 
subscription list to give them opportunity 
to learn its merits and to become sub- 
scribers. See special rates and premuims 
offered on last page. 


—_- —_-_— 


DISFRANCHISED WOMAN VS. DEMOCRACY 


“The Growth of Caste in the United 
States” is the title of an article by Joseph 
Edgar Chamberlain in The Nineteenth 
Century, republished in Littell’s Living 
Age. It calls attention to a survival, or 
rather to a revival, of the aristocratic idea 
in American society. This clear-eyed 
observer is struck by the contrast between 
our political ideal of equality and our 
social ideal of family exclusiveness. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, who did not be- 
long to what called itself ‘‘the best 
society” of Boston, said, in 1860, that 
class distinctions were more sharply 
drawn in America than in England. When 
Thackeray visited Boston a generation 
ago, he was the guest of an important 
gentleman of Beacon Street. Desiring to 
hear Theodore Parker, then in the zenith 
of his popularity, he expressed a wish to 
do so. The Beacon Street gentleman, 
greatly surprised at such a proposal to 
disregard the proprieties, made excuse, 
and took his guest to King’s Chapel, 
where people of the highest social stand- 
ing could always be found, remarking: 
“I beg of you to remember that Mr. Park- 
er does not belong to our best society.” 
This was more than the Englishman could 
stand, and he replied loud enough to be 
heard: ‘‘Upon my word I wish I hadn’t 
got into good society when I came to Bos- 
ton.”’ 

This incident shows that social exclu- 
Siveness exists to-day as a ‘“survival.’’ 
Unfortunately it is growing everywhere. 
The line is sharply drawn to exclude peo- 
ple, even in some cases when the family 
left outside has better blood and breeding 
and more wealth than those inside. Mr. 
Chamberlain says: 

American social] classes or castes are 
mainly in a state of formation, but the 
grade commonly recognized as the highest 
social set is probably nearer crystalliza- 
tion than any other. It has long pos- 
sessed certain aids towards the establish- 
ment of a peculiarly exclusive and self- 
renewing circle not possessed by the 
fashionable society of England, which is 
at once aristocratic, national, and dis- 
tinguished. The British aristocracy is 
often reinforced by government appoint- 
ment; the personal arrangements are in 
@ sense overseen and sometimes upset by 
influence and authority above and beyond 
it, and it is compelled to recognize the 
public distinction which is always com- 
ing to new people. But in the United 
States there is nothing national about the 
upper grade of society. 

This social exclusiveness is beginning 
to manifest itself not only in New York 
and Boston, in Newport and Bar Harbor, 
but also in manufacturing towns like Fall 
River, and inrural communities like those 
of Vermont. Everywhere it is strongest 
among women. 

The social motive openly dominates the 
life of the people. Social rivalries, ambi- 
tions, and appearances absorb a great part 
of their energies and their time, and par- 
ticularly the time and energies of the 
women. It hasseemed to me everywhere 
that the women were engaged, all uncon- 
sciously, in an attempt to avenge their 
exclusion from the suffrage, in a republic 
where the suffrage is commonly spoken 
of as “universal,’’ by neutralizing or nul- 
lifying, through their powerful influence 
in the family, the supposed equality of 
American institutions. If women could 
turn to a mockery the democratic or 
equal insti utions in which they have 
no direct part, and at the same time 
greatly increase the influence and advan- 
tage, in the struggle for existence, of cer- 
tain social elements in which they as 
individuals are powerful, at the expense 
of the mass, they might be held to have 
accomplished a very neat piece of retribu- 
tion for their exclusion from participa- 
tion in political affairs, as well as to have 
proved the unwisdom of that exclusion. 
I hardly suppose that any woman, in her 
social struggles, was ever animated by 





such a motive; but the effect is very much 
as if all women were. If to aggrandize 
the family is to take away something 
from democratic equality, then American 
women must be, whether they intend or 
know it or not, the enemies of the demo- 
cratic idea; for they are mostly engaged 
in an attempt to push their particular 
families along into a pvusition of greater 
relative importance in the community. 


This growth of social artistocracy seems 
to Mr. Chamberlain a serious menace 
to the perpetuity of democratic institu- 
tions. He says: 


Social details of the sort mentioned 
may not appear very important in them- 
selves. They would be of importance 
however, if, taken with other facts, they 
pointed to an eventful triumph of a social 
arrangement founded on caste over a 
democratic impulse which had a highly 
favorable opportunity for its develop- 
ment. In America we concern ourselves 
much more with the ‘dangerous elements” 
with anarchistic sentiments supposed to 
have been imported into our large cities 
from Europe. We hear much about the 
division of society into two great camps 
of rich and poor, a division supposed to 
rest on legislation which favors the rich, 
but we hear little about the perfectly 
voluntary growth of caste feeling. Yet I 
count this last as really a more important 
matter, because more inveterate in human 
thought, and much further beyond the 
reach of legislation. It is a thing which 
general prosperity does not check, but 
rather stimulates, by bringing a greater 
number of persons within the range of 
social ambitions. The accumulation of 
even asmall amount of wealth in a family 
kindles to white heat the desire for pro- 
gression towards the charmed “upper cir- 
cle.” And the very people whom we hear 
vaguely lamenting the social stratification 
as contrary to the principles of the Fourth 
of July orations, are every day doing their 
utmost to assist it. 

This spirit of social exclusiveness and 
contempt for political rights and duties 
and responsibilities, which especially 
characterizes the remonstrants against 
woman suffrage, taken in connection with 
the growing disparity of wealth, will 
prove fatal to the republic unless women 
are brought into the government of State 
and nation. Only by republican families 
can a Republican State be perpetuated. 
It is a choice between an advance to 
impartial suffrage irrespective of sex, or 
a retrogression into class legislation and 
military despotism. H. B. B. 





THROUGH THE SUBWAY. 

In order that the Woman’s JOURNAL 
might be, as always, in the van of prog- 
ress, I resolved to try the famous Boston 
Subway on its day of opening ; but as I 
looked down the Park street staircase upon 
the surging crowd at the foot, heard the 
shouts of the officers determinedly keep- 
ing order, and the deep, subterranean 
rumble of the moving cars, I was rather 
inclined to draw back until a later day. 
But the senior member of the staff, al- 
ways, in energy, youngest among us, who 
was with me, plunged into the sea of 
heads as vigorously as he does into the 
foaming breakers at Martha’s Vineyard, 
bought my check, and started me on my 
queer new way. Very strange it seemed 
to have the familiar cars come up appar- 
ently from the bowels of the earth, to 
receive us. Then, sitting very still, in a 
rather fearsome joy, we sped along 
through what looks like a very clean, 
large, white cellar, with incandescent 
lamps, and occasional gleams of daylight 
from above. At Boylston street, a stair- 
case goes down another flight ‘‘to North- 
bound cars.’”’ The turnstiles worked 
smoothly, the air seemed fresh and cool, 
and all was apparently a great success. 
In a few minutes (between three and 
four), the spot of daylight before us 
grew and grew, and out we came up 
the incline into full sunshine, and sight 
of the gleaming water, gay flowering 
plants, and populous green ways of the 
Public Garden. Cc. W. 


-_-- 


NEW WORK OF BOSTON W. I. E. U. 





The Boston Woman’s Industrial and 
Educational Union, during the past year, 
has come in touch with an unusually 
large number of employers and employees, 
and never have the difficulties and com- 
plications of the ‘domestic problem’’ been 
more apparent. On the one hand, the 
unorganized, unrelated effort of the em- 
ployer to secure domestic ease and com- 
fort—sometimes at the expense of ethics 
and economics; and, on the other hand, a 
tendency on the part of the employees, 
owing to the excessive demand, to control 
wages without regard to efficiency. 

As a first step in the right direction, in 
a matter which is of real moment to every 
woman both wage-earner and wage-giver, 
the union asks the coéperation of em- 
ployers toward promoting better relations 
between employers and employees. To 
this end the Domestic Reform League has 
been organized. Its objects are the 
scientific and careful consideration of 
present conditions; the awakening of the 
interest of women in the largest aspect of 
the problem; the recognition by the em- 





ployer that fair conditions should be given 


for faithful service, and by the employee 
that interested and efficient service must 
be given in exchange for fair wages and 
just conditions; and the further recogni- 
tion by both employer and employee that 
efficiency should be the standard of wages. 
Any woman may become a member of the 
league who is in sympathy with its 
objects. 

As a second step the Union will opena 
‘housekeeping school” on the first of 
November. Two houses have been leased, 
and are being arranged and equipped for 
this experiment in model home-making. 


of the Union in regard to this school 
must depend largely upon the coédpera- 
tion of women who recognize its need. 
Several thousand circulars have been sent 
out and subscriptions are received by Mrs. 
Harrington, the treasurer, by mail. 

The committee on the school consists 
of the president of the Union, Mrs. Mary 
Morton Kehew, Mrs. Linus M. Child, 
Mrs. Thomas Mack, Mrs. J. Harvey 
Young, Mrs. Helen Harrington, Mrs. H. 
H. Carter, Miss Melissa Chamberlain, Mrs. 
H. M. P. Laughlin and Miss Kate L. 
Hamlin F. M. A. 





-_--- 


LADY SOMERSET’S POSITION. 





Editors Woman’s Journal: 

As there seems to be some misappre- 
hension with regard to Lady Henry 
Somerset’s position on the C, D. ques- 
tion, it may be well to make the follow- 
ing statement: Lady Henry Somerset is 
strongly opposed to the C. D. Acts, but 
she believes the cause of purity and 
morality wouid be best served if it were 
ordered that every soldier who visits an 
infamous house should submit to a medi- 
cal examination, and that his habits in 
this respect shall affect his promotion in 
the service. Atthe same timeshe would 
have impure women examined by women 
physicians. White ribbon women every- 
where countenance no other method than 
prohibition of this evil, as of its cognate 
evil, the liquor traffic. Notwithstanding 
this divergence of opinion, the Annual 
Council of the British Woman’s Temper- 
ance Association, realizing that temper- 
ance, and not the purity question is the 
central aim of the Association, re-elected 
Lady Henry Somerset, as president, with 
only 17 dissentients out of 500 voters. 

As criticisms on her proposed methods 
for the suppression of vice were made 
after the Council meetings by several 
members, Lady Henry felt it best to offer 
her resignation. The National Executive 
Committee of the B, W. T. A., by a vote 
of four to one urged her to remain presi- 
dent, whereupon she withdrew her resig- 
nation. I am yours faithfully, 

AGNES E, SLACK, 
Sec. World’s W.C.T.U. & National B.W.T.A 
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WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 








The New Century Club of Wilmington, 
Del., the first namesake of the great and 
famous New Century Guild of Philadel- 
phia, has now three fine daughters of its 
own, one in Chester, one in West Chester, 
and the third, a young club in Kennett 
square. The New Century Club was or- 
ganized nine years ago, and to-day its 
membership reaches nearly 500. It is 
especially fortunate in having a fine club- 
house, built after a beautiful old colonial 
design. Its standing committees are 
those on education, philanthropy, club 
classes, and club lectures. This first 
committee is working for compulsory 
education in Delaware, and for the estab 
lishment of a State normal school. The 
philanthropic department of the club is 
actively engaged in management of the 
Delaware Industrial School for Girls, and 
is also investigating the condition of wage- 
earning women. 

The clubhouse was built in 1894, with a 
capital stock of $30,000 divided into 6,000 
shares of $5 each. These are held by 
women exclusively, and a rule of the clud 
is that every clnb member must own at 
least one share. The club dues in addi- 
tion are $5 per year. The club is gov- 
erned by a directory of fifteen members, 
from which are elected the president, 
vice-president, secretary and treasurer. 
The present president of the club is Miss 
Mary H. Askew Mather. 

The plans of the Woman's Club of 
Waltham, Mass., include resuming the 
course of studies pursued last winter, con- 
sisting of Current Events, Book Review, 
and Civics. The opening and support of 
a kindergarten is under consideration. 
Miss M. Jennie Miles is corresponding 
secretary and chairman of the civics class. 

The club women of Buffalo, N. Y., or- 
ganized expressly for the week of the 
Grand Army Encampment just held, ap- 
pointing a woman’s citizen committee, 
with Mrs. Robert Fulton, president of 
the Scribblers’ Club, as chairman, to offer 
the hospitality of the Buffalo women to 
their visiting sisters. This committee 
was divided into sub-committees, each 
having charge of some one visiting organi- 





The successful carrying out of the plans | 


Woman’s Relief Corps, etc. The Woman's 


W. E. and I. Union, also threw open its 
doors in a very cordial fashion. Mrs. Ful- 
ton’s committee consisted of nearly 700 
women, representing every club and 
society in Buffalo. Mrs. Fulton herself is 
a woman of high culture and great per- 
sonal charm, and is well-known as a 
writer under the name of Linda de Kowa- 
lenska Fulton. She is the daughter of an 
officer in the Polish army, who suffered 
exile in 1830, and came to this country, 
where he married a daughter of the late 
Gen. Parkhurst Whitney. Mrs. Fulton’s 
first assistant on her committee was Mrs. 
Benjamin Williams, president of the Buf- 
falo Woman’s Educational and Industrial 
Union. 

The Philadelphia Woman’s Health Pro- 
tective Association has adopted a badge 
composed of a tiny silver broom pinned 
on two ends of scarlet and gray ribbon, 
the colors of the club. 

The Michigan Federation of Women’s 
Clubs has just issued a carefully prepared 
directory of the women’s clubs of the 
State. The next annual meeting of the 
Federation will be held in Saginaw, Nov. 
9, 10 and 11. F. M. A. 





Ww. C. T. U. NOTES. 


The National W. C. T. U. Convention 
in Buffalo will be preceded by a Purity 
Conference. Mary Wood-Allen, M. D., 
superintendent of this work, will conduct 
it. The first session will be the evening 
of October 27, devoted to rescue work; 
speakers, Mrs. Isabel Wing Lake, of 
Chicago, and Mrs. Charlton Edholm, who 
will speak on the Florence Crittenton 
Missions. The conference will continue 
day and evening of Oct. 28. Mrs. Dora 
Webb, of Cadiz, will speak on Reform 
Legislation; Mrs. Jessie Brown Hilton, of 
Evanston, Ill., on Mothers’ Meetings; 
Mrs, J. H. Kellogg, Battle Creek, Mich., 
on Child Culture Circles; Mrs. Mabel B. 
Conklin, of Brooklyn, N. Y., on White 
Cross Societies; Miss Rose M. Wood- 
Allen, on White Shield Circles. Dr. J. H. 
Kellogg will take part, also Mrs. S. M. I. 
Henrywill on child training. Dr. Kel- 
logg’s topic will be ‘Science in Behalf of 
Chastity and Continence.”’ Lady Henry 
Somerset and Miss Frances Willard will 
probably be present. 

The annual sermons before both the 
World’s and the National conventions 
will be delivered by Lady Isabel Somerset. 
The resignation by Lady Somerset of the 
office of president of the British Women’s 
Temperance Association in consequence 
of the strong opposition of the members 
to her views on dealing with disease in 
the Indian Army, has been withdrawn. 
The Executive Committee of the associa- 
tion resolved: 

That the National Executive adheres to 
the principles reafiirmed by the committee 
at its last meeting, namely, that of un- 
compromising hostility to the whole sys- 
tem of State Regulation of Vice, by 
whomsoever suggested; but inasmuch as 
temperance reform is the primary ques- 
tion affecting the constitution and mem- 
bership of the association, this executive 
expresses its continued confidence in 
Lady Henry Somerset as the president of 
the National British Women’s Temper- 
ance Association, and earnestly hopes that 
she will continue to hold that office. 

Miss Olifia Johnsdotter, the president 
of the National W. C. T. U. of Iceland, 
will attend the World’s Convention. For 
generations her ancestors have been 
famous patriots, and have figured con- 
spicuously in the national struggle for 
freedom from Danish rule. Her parents 
died when she was very young, and her 
training devolved upon a maiden aunt 
and bachelor uncle, who wield a wide 
political power, and are well informed on 
sociological subjects. Her uncle is Speaker 
of the lower House of Parliament, and 
her aunt’s voice is often heard in public 
getherings, particularly in those that 
concern the interests of women. With 
such a heritage it is not surprising that 
Miss Johnsdotter is universally acknowl- 
edged to be the leader among the women 
of her country. She received an excel- 
lent education, and has travelled a great 
deal, studying the great social problems. 
W. C. T. U. headquarters in San Fran- 
cisco were open each day during the con- 
vention from three to six for a reception 
to the Christian Endeavor visitors. Flags 
and the C. E. colors, yellow and purple 
combined with our white ribbon, deco- 
rated the doors and windows. Copies of 
the California State paper, the Ensign, 
were handed to callers and a special con- 
vention number issued. 

As the time draws near for the election 
on September 28, the White Ribboners of 
New Jersey realize the importance of 
doing all in their power to make the 
voters feel that they desire, especially, 
the adoption of the amendment to Sec- 
tion 1, of Article 2, which gives women 
citizens the right ‘‘to vote at any school 
meeting held in any school district of 
this State in which she may reside, for 





zation, as the Ladies of the G. A. R., the 


Union of Buffalo, modelled after Boston's | 
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other school officers that now are or here 
after may be elected at such meetings,» 
At the Mount Tabor School of Method 
attention was called to the Septembe; 
election, and the duty of the women 
regarding it by Mrs. Angell, of Passaic, 
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HOUSEHOLD INSTITUTE AT FOOD FAIR. 

The woman’s department in the Coming 
Food Fair, to be held in this city during 
October, is being planned to contribute ty 
the interests of housekeepers and home. 
makers. The science of nutrition: plain, 
elaborate and invalid cookery; garnishing 
and serving; marketing and buying Sup- 
plies; cleaning and sanitation—will by. 
treated by experts. 

The demonstration lectures will be given 
largely by Boston teachers, including 
Mrs. Lincoln, Miss Farmer, Miss Barrows 
Miss Wills, Miss Wilson, and others. They 
will take a wide variety of subjects and 
several special lectures are in preparation, 

As before announced in the Woman's 
JOURNAL, this department will be under 
the charge of Mrs. Allie E. Whittaker, 
who has for many years edited the grange 
and the woman’s departments in the New 
England Farmer. Mrs. Whittaker’s knowl. 
edge of the problems of housekeeping, and 
her large experience gained in her conduct 
of women’s departments at State fairs 
and grange meetings insure the success 
of this new undertaking. F. M. A. 





SOME “NEW” YOUNG WOMEN. 

Little Clorinda Bedessa, of the Italian 
settlement, recently rescued a man from 
drowning, inthe North End Park, Boston, 
She showed great coolness of mind, cour- 
age, and skill in swimming in making the 
rescue, and deserves sume expression of 
commendation from the city authorities, 

Miss Clara Neil Flynn, seventeen years 
old, successfully applied for a position as 
mail-carrier, and began work on July 1, 
Since that time she has made the round 
trip from Parkersburg to Elizabeth, W. 
Va., daily, Sundays excepted, delivering 
and receiving mail from nine offices each 
way, and handling about fifteen sacks on 
each trip. She drives a pretty pair of 
Mexican ponies attached to a light spring 
wagon, and her route is over what is 
known as the Elizabeth pike, a road run- 
ning parallel with the Little Kanawha 
River, through a mountainous, wild coun- 
try. Thus far she has received the most 
courteous treatment from all with whom 
she has come in contact. 

Miss Lu Verne Hall, one of the cleverest 
young girls in the class of '97 of the East 
Denver (Col.) High School, and historian 
of her class, who is employed a part of 
her time in the reportorial department of 
the Times, has opened a bootblacking es- 
tablishment on Sixteenth Street, in order 
to raise enough money to enter Vassar 
College. How she came to start in this 
business is thus told by the young woman: 


I was thinking hard how I could get 
enough money to go to Vassar. I looked 
down slowly at the foot that was keeping 
time to my thoughts. My shoe needed 
cleaning, and like a flash I saw a way to 
raise money. There is no place in the 
city where a lady may have her shoes 
polished except she sit up on a box in an 
alley as the men do. I never said a 
word to any one, but set to work. I had 
a circular printed and mailed it to every 
club and society woman I could think of. 
Then I took $70 out of what [ had saved 
from my newspaper work and bought all 
the equipments for my stand. Then I 
asked the salutatorian of our class if she 
would help me. She consented, and now 
she is cashier. Then I spoke to some boys, 
and they were all delighted to come and 
help me. I fixed up my room prettily, 
and there are fresh flowers on the table 
and papers and magazines. 

Now that 1 am started I have no ex- 
pense, as even the store room is given to 
me free, and I hope to make $300 by Sep- 
tember. I have risked my $70, to be sure, 
but I think I shall get it all back and more. 
I shall be the happiest girl in the world if 
I can go to Vassar this fall, and every 
minute I am not working in the office I 
spend soliciting trade and waiting on 
customers. Of course I shine shoes my- 
self. 

It was an odd expression which the 
‘settlement’? idea found for itself one 
afternoon, at Osierville, Mass. Says the 
Boston Transcript: 


During the recent holiday time of 
some South End girls, a picked nine 
from the Lineoln House Club played 
against the accomplished and _ athletic 
young ladies from that beautiful Cape Cod 
resort, Wiano Beach. These Wiano girls 
go in for all sorts of sport, and they have 
made an enviable reputation at baseball. 
Miss Putnam is their captain, and under 
her coaching they make many a home 
run. 

Of course there was great excitement 
among the girls at the College Settlement 
House when it was learned that the 
Wianos would play with them. “We 
mustn’t let them ‘whitewash’ the Lin- 
colns,” they exclaimed. As the carriages 
from Wiano rolled up to the ball field on 
the afternoon of this exciting contest, lit- 
tle suppressed cries of delight came 
from behind the closed shutters of the 
cabin. ‘All the ‘swells’ from the beach 
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have come over,’ burst from one excit 
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girl, who was wriggling into her best cable, shows, in my opinion, that a shame- 


clothes to do honor to the occasion. 

After the Wianos and the Lincolns had 
begun the struggle on the diamond, there 
was no misunderstanding the sympathies 
of the various spectators. The Wianos 
have beaten the young women nines in the 
other Cape resorts, and their friends were 
jealous of their reputation. To be sure, 
there was no need of anxiety, for they 
have been playing much this summer and 
were perfectly acquainted with the by no 
means inconsiderable powers of the 
players. Wiano hit the ball every time, 
and the Wiano pitcher was mistress of 
some almost impossible curves; yet on 
runs the Lincoln girls did admirable 
work, and so, in spite of lack of proper 
training, the score came out 18 to 10—in 
favor, of course, of the better-trained 
team. 

Quick as a flash, however, when the 
game was over, the successful players 
rallied round their sunburned captain and 
gave nine hearty ‘rahs for the Lincolns. 
The Lincolns returned the compliment 
and gave their club call. Then the Wiano 
players drove off, and the Lincolns re- 
turned to their cabin, talking excitedly 
and enthusiastically about the ‘lovely 
young ladies’? who could make such fine 
home runs, 





A BY-GONE TIME. 

An Englishwoman recently told me 
that when going through a prison she 
noticed on ashelf in the janitor’s room, 
bottles of smelling salts, cologne, and so 
forth, and asked him the meaning, where- 
upon he replied, with a rueful shrug: 

‘“*Them’s relics of the time when women 
was women, and fainted, and had to be 
took out.” 

It is a matter of fact that in a novel 
of a period not so very long back, the 
heroine faints thirty times between the 
proposal and the altar. 

FRANCES E, WILLARD. 
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THE RIFLEWOMAN. 

‘A good shot”? has always commanded 
the admiration and respect of men, not so 
much as an agent for destruction of life 
as for the degree of nerve, skill and train. 
ing it represents. Women are achieving 
a reputation in this direction, and a Lynn 
woman has just been made a member of 
the Massachusetts Rifle Association. 


Shooting and Fishing, a journal pub- 
lished in the interest of the rifle, gun and 
rod, says: 

The most casual observer must have 
noticed the increasing number of women 
who are becoming interested in the sports 
formerly participated in by men only. In 
nearly all departments of field sports we 
frequently hear lately of women sharing 
the sport with men. Rifle shooting has 
recently proved attractive to women, and 
from California we often hear of the 
prowess of the riflewomen who regularly 
attend the weekly meets of the Columbia 
Pistol and Rifle Club. Last week we 
printed the score of Mrs. J. W. White, 
who shot at the range of the Haverhill, 
Mass., Rifle Club, and she made the top 
score, too, on the German Ring target, 
offhand, at 200 yards. We had hardly re- 
covered from our surprise at this per- 
formance when we received word of the 
election of Mrs. Sarah Elizabeth Briggs, 
as a member of the Massachusetts Rifle 
Association. This conservative organiza- 
tion of 21 years’ existence, has never be- 
fore admitted a woman as a member, but 
now it is likely that other women will be 
enrolled as members of this association 
and similar organizations. 

There is but one trouble that we can 
think of that is likely to follow the de- 
velopment of the riflewoman: she will, 
when she becomes familiar with the rifle, 
shoot too well, and some of the poor men 
will be humiliated by being beaten. 
Women possess a keenness of vision, a 
delicacy of touch, a quick perception of 
little things, all of which, when properly 
applied, count greatly in fine rifle shoot- 
ing. How mortifying it will be for some 
luckless men who have long enjoyed repu- 
tations of being crack rifle shots to be 
eclipsed by the coming riflewoman! In 
rifle shooting skill must be recognized. 











MORE ABOUT MISS CISNEROS. 
The following is an official communica- 
tion from the Spanish Minister in Wash- 
ington to Mrs. Jefferson Davis: 
LENOX, MAss., Aug. 24, 1307. 
Mrs. Varina Jefferson Davis, Narra- 
gansett Pier, R. I. 

Dear Madam: Don Juan Du _ Bosc, 
First Secretary of the Royal Spanish 
Legation, who went to see you in my 
name, has reported to me the conversa- 
tion he has had the honor of having with 
you, Saturday last. 

have not failed to convey to her 
Majesty the Queen, through her Minister 
of State, the Duke of Tetuan, that you 
had really telegraphed to her majesty, and 
I have also reported the noble words you 
have expressed in your conversation. 

When your cablegram was received, the 
queen and the Spanish Government had 
no knowledge of the arrest of Miss 
Evangelina Cossio Cisneros, and her 
Majesty gave orders, as soon as it was re- 
ceived, to report to her the merits of the 
case, and has been pleased to command 
me to inform you, if your message was 
true, that she had received it favorably, 
and with all the regard due to a lady so 
worthy of respect as you are. 

The information received from Cuba by 
the Spanish Government and laid before 
her Majesty, and transmitted to me by 


less conspiracy to promote the interest of 
one or more sensational papers is at the 
bottom of the romance that has touched 
your good heart. Miss Evangelina Cisneros 
lured to her house the military comman- 
der of the Island of Pines, and had men 
concealed in it, who tried to assassinate 
him in connection with an uprising of the 
prisoners in the island. For that offence, 
far from being condemned and being 
ready to be transported to a penal settle- 
ment in Africa, she has not yet been 
tried; the public prosecutor has not yet 
presented the case for the government; he 
has not yet, as is a requisite of our law, 
asked a sentence to be imposed on her, 
and the case is not yet ready to be finally 
disposed of. 

These facts are easy to prove. The 
American consul-general, or any of the 
foreign consuls in Cuba willing to get in- 
formation, can convince themselves of the 
truth, and could have been applied to by 
the papers which have started this sensa- 
tion, if they had really been prompted by 
a sentiment of humanity instead of the 
desire of increasing their circulation. 

I have the honor of giving you the 
above information by order of her Majesty, 
and to inform you that she is well and 
favorably disposed to correspond to your 
earnest plea, and I am instructed to add 
that, as the case stands, and before the 
trial has been completed and a sentence 
imposed, she is not allowed by the law to 
interfere, but that instructions have been 
communicated to the Governor-General of 
Cuba to bring a speedy trial, and to grant 
to Miss Cisneros all possible considera- 
tion. 
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N. Y. WOMEN’S WORK FOR PUBLIC HEALTH. 

Another noteworthy achievement of 
the New York Women’s Association, was 
the investigation in 1885, of a district 
between East Eighty-ninth and East Nine- 
ty-third streets, called ‘‘Little Italy,” 
where one lady reported eight families 
living in a single room, with their eight 
beds—such as they were—ranged against 
the walls. Three hundred cows, ill-fed 
and filthy, were confined in the vicinity, 
to provide ‘pure country milk” for the 
city. In two years this whole neighbor- 
hood was renovated. 

Some time ago the Association under- 
took the work of exposing the shocking 
condition of stable refuse in the city. 
The facts which Mrs. Fendler, as chair- 
man of the committee concerned, brought 
to light, seem almost too revolting to be 
possible in a land which holds that 
“cleanliness is next to godliness.” The 
women met such fierce opposition from 
the stablemen that their bill was not ad- 
mitted to the Legislature ; but an ordi- 
nance secured from the Board of Health 
marks one step in advance. A story told 
by Mayor Strong at the Convention of the 
Ladies’ Health Protective Association 
held last spring, amusingly illustrates 
some results of their efforts. The Mayor 
saw a man standing at the door of a livery 
stable, complaining of the dirty condition 
of the place. ‘If you don’t have this 
cleaned right away,” said the man, “I'll 
report you to the Ladies’ Health Pro- 
tective Association.”’ “Oh, for God’s 
sake, don’t!’’ exclaimed the 
keeper. ‘‘Come again next week, and 
see if it isn’t clean.’’—Edith Parker 
Thomson, in September Forum 
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APPEAL TO QUEEN VICTORIA. 

The American Purity Alliance, Aaron M. 
Powell president, forwarded, Aug. 26, an 
appeal to Queen Victoria in regard to the 
State regulation of vice in India, in 
connection with the British Army. The 
appeal claims that ‘‘the alleged sani- 
tary benefit of regulation is altogether 
illusory and misleading,’ and further 
adds that “the system is of unspeakable 
demoralization for manhood, and of prac- 
tical slavery for womanhood and girl- 
hood.” Her Majesty is asked to protest 
against the regulation. Among the well- 
known women who have placed their 
names to the appeal are Julia Ward Howe, 
Dr. Ethel Blackwell, Mary Clement Leav- 
itt, honorary life-president of the World’s 
W. C. T. U.; Grace H. Dodge, Dr. Emily 
Blackwell, Mary A. Livermore, vice-presi- 
dent of the American Purity Alliance; 
Susan B. Anthony, Florence Howe Hall, 
president of the New Jersey Woman Suf- 
frage Association; Catharine A. F. Steb- 
bins, vice-president of the American Purity 
Alliance; Laura Clay, president of the 
Kentucky Equal Rights Association; Alice 
Stone Blackwell, and Clara C. Hoffman, 
recording secretary of the National W. C. 
T. U. 





IN MEMORIAM. 


Mrs. Epwarp M. Davis nee MARIA 
Mott died at the summer residence of 
her son-in-law, Richard P. Hallowell, at 
South Yarmouth, Mass., on Friday, Aug- 
ust 6. Mrs. Davis was the daughter of 
Lucretia Mott, whose name is indelibly 
connected with the woman suffrage and 
anti-slavery movements. She was the 
widow of Edward M. Davis, whose name 
is also closely connected with the then de- 
nounced Abolitionists, and who was re- 





garded by the friends of slavery as the 


stable, 


most radical of anti-slavery reformers. 

Mrs. Davis was born in Philadelphia, 
March 30, 1818. She was married in 1836, 
and was the mother of three children— 
Anna Davis Hallowell, of West Medford, 
Mass.; Professor William M. Davis, of 
Harvard University; and Henry E. Davis 
of Philadelphia, Until a few years ago 
Mrs. Davis resided in Philadelphia, and 
then moved to West Medford, to make 
her home with her daughter. She was 
deeply interested in the anti-slavery 
struggle, and like her mother and hus- 
band, was identified with the movement 
which eventually set the slaves free. Mrs. 
Davis did not take as active a part in the 
work, being of a more retired disposition. 
Mr. Davis was an importer of French and 
China silks, but from 1858 to his death 
in 1887, was not actively engaged in busi- 
ness. From 1858 to the close of the war, 
Mr. Davis devoted almost his entire time 
to the abolition movement. He took such 
an aggressive part in this work that he 
was denounced from the pulpit by a 
Presbyterian minister as a dangerous 
citizen. 

en 

Mrs. HARRIET MARIA BLANCHARD 
who died last Monday at her home in 
Proctorsville, Vermont, in her seventy- 
ninth year, was a woman of great worth 
and many activities. In addition to rear- 
ing a large family, she worked much for 
others. Her most conspicuous benefits 
and charities were associated with the 
homes and hospitals of Washington, 
Georgetown, and Alexandria, during the 
war. She was a constant ministrant at 
the bedside of the ill, the wounded, and 
the dying, and she closed the eyes of no 
less than one hundred and eighty-three 
soldiers during the rebellion. She was 
the president of the Colored Orphans’ 
Home, vice-president of the woman’s de- 
partment of the United States Sanitary 
Commission, and director and charter 
member of the Woman’s Christian Asso- 
ciation Home, vice-president of the 
hospital board of the Soldiers’ Aid Soci- 





ety, and organizer of the First Uni- 
versalist Society of Washington. 
_———_ 2 6 a 


“HOW WOMEN MAY EARN A LIVING.” 


For one new subscriber to the WomMAN’s 
JOURNAL at $1.50 we will send the book 
called, ‘‘How Women May Earn a Living, 
One Hundred and Seventeen Ways. 

This book is advertised in our columns 
and ought to have a large sale. This will 
be an easy way to get the book, and at the 
same time will help increase the circula- 
tion of the WomMAN’s JOURNAL. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 





Mary E. Wilkins issues, through the 
Lothrop Publishing Company, a volume of 
verse for children, with the delightfully 
attractive title of ‘‘Once Upon a Time.”’ 


In our notice week before last of the 
decease of Mrs. Cushing (née Harriet 
Smith), so well known as an educator, it 
was said that she was a graduate of King- 
man College. The fact was that she grad- 
uated at Ingham University, Leroy, N. Y., 
once a famous institution. 

An effort is being made to have one or 
two women on the Vermont State Board 
of Charities. The subject is to be brought 
before the State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. Surely Vermont, which always 
stands for what is good for the public, 
will not hesitate to appoint women for 
this most important and suitable work. 


The Evening News, of Waltham, Mass., 
recently published by request an anti- 
woman suffrage article and supplemented 
it by an editorial in which it pronounced 
the anti-suffrage movement ‘‘a mistake 
and a stumbling block in the march of 
ages.”” The News believes that woman 
suffrage “‘is a right as inherent as man 
suffrage.”’ 


Miss Beatrix Hoyt, of the Shinnecock 
Hills Golf Club, has again won the 
women’s golf championship of the United 
States, defeating Miss N. C. Sargent, of 
the Essex Country Club, five up and four 
to play. The match was witnessed by 
nearly eight hundred people, fully a thou- 
sand being at the clubhouse when the 
playing was ended. 


The Massachusetts branch of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, in session re- 
cently in Boston, recommended that addi- 
tional women inspectors be appointed by 
the Governor for the purpose of secur- 
ing a better enforcement of the factory 
laws, and that these women be selected 
from those who have had actual experi- 
ence in factories or workshops, and de- 
pend upon their own efforts for their sup- 
port. 

The historical committee of the board 
of lady managers of the World’s Fair is 
engaged in preparing a book entitled 
*©Woman’s Work in the World’s Columbian 
Exposition.”” Much of the work of the 
committee was done last year, but the 
delay was caused by the jury of awards. 
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The book will now be finished and pub- 
lished this fall. The history will include 
an account ofall the work done by women 
in the World’s Fair. 

Mrs. Wm. Waite, of Toronto, Canada, 
died recently and willed her body to the 
Ontario Medical College for Women, to 
be used for scientific purposes. The hus- 
band, who is a respectable baker, duti- 
fully carried out his wife’s last wishes, 
and delivered the body to the college 
authorities. Mrs. Waite has frequently 
expressed a fear that she might be buried 
alive, and took this means of preventing 
any such direful occurrence. 

Arrangements have been made for 
three lectures in this city by Mrs. Annie 
Besant on Sept. 3, 5, and 6, in Steinert 
Hall. The subject of the first one is ‘*The- 
osophy and Christianity,’’ of the second, 
‘‘Theosophy and Recent Science,’’ and of 
the third, ‘Theosophy and the Present 
Social Conditions.” Mrs. Besant is ona 
six-months’ lecture tour, which began 
March 15, and has included several of the 
leading American cities. She will be 
accompanied to Boston by the mother 
of Count Wachtmeister, a lady who has 
also contributed to the spread of The- 
osophical views by her work in the lecture 
field. 

The Swedish-American Women’s Equal- 
ity League of Chicago, has prepared a 
beautiful album to contain an address and 
the portraits of members of the league to 
be presented to Queen Sophia of Sweden, 
at the approaching jubilee ot King Oscar 
in commemoration of the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of his reign as the ruler of 
the two kingdoms, Sweden and Norway. 
It will be sent to Sweden to Baroness 
Rappe, who represented Queen Sophia at 
the Women’s Congress at the World’s 
Fair, and by her presented to the Queen. 
The successful carrying out of this plan 
of the society is largely due to Mrs. Emmy 
Evald, the president, and Mrs. Dr. Anna 
Windrow. 

On Aug. 19, the Conversational Club of 
Dubuque, Ia., invited the faculty and 
scholars of the summer school, with the 
teachers of the city schools, to a reception 
at the home of its president, Mrs. N. W 
Kimball. The house was beautifully dec- 
orated, and ten members of the club re- 
ceived. This occasion has shown the 
advantage of women making it their duty 
as citizens to unite women’s clubs in so- 
cial amenity with the national education 
system. Teachers deserve the recognition 
of our best society. Educators rank with 
the high officers of the State,and women’s 
clubs are honored by having them as 
guests. This is a civic duty from which 
women are not debarred, and social ethics 
favor it. 

It is reported in a New York news- 
paper that there is an “agitation’’ among 
graduate students of Vassar, on learning 
that a member of the class of ’97 is of 
negro parentage. It is possible that 
young women of liberal culture and 
Christian training might be surprised 
at learning that one of their classmates 
had Italian, or Choctaw, or Spanish 
blood, when they had supposed her to be 
like themselves—of New York, or Indi- 
ana, or Maine lineage. But a Vassar 
graduate will have a sufficiently broad out- 
look upon the rights of any girl to get 
an education, to make as her comment 
upon such a revelation, ‘Well, what of 
it?” 

There is a feeling among the Republi- 
cans of Ward 11, Boston, that the ward 
committee was a little hasty in naming 
candidates for the Legislature, and that 
it went outside of its legitimate duties in 
so doing. If, as has been reported, the 
purpose was to prevent the nomination 
of a colored Republican, the action of the 
committee was not only a gratuitous as- 
sumption and an injustice to a portion of 
the citizens of the ward, but it was ex- 
tremely unwise, merely as a matter of 
political expediency. Notwithstanding 
the stand the committee has taken, its 
right to dictate Is to be questioned by a 
very proper movement to nominate a can- 
didate not of their selection. This candi- 
date will probably be Mr. Stanley Ruffin, 
who has served the citizens of Ward 11 
for three years in the Common Council, 
and whose services are entitled to recog- 
nition by his promotion to the Legisla 
ture. Mr. Ruffin, whose candidacy has 





the indorsement of very many prominent 





Republicans of the ward, wishes it under- 
stood that he does not seek a nomination 
on the score of color, but he contends 
that the question of color should not be 
raised against him.—Boston Transcript. 

Mrs. Richard E. Nash, chairman of 
the Army Nurses of the G. A. R., is one 
of the few nurses who served in the field 
hospital, the most dangerous post for 
women. During her one year of service 
she was present at Williamsburg, Fort 
McHenry, and Fair Oaks. Mrs. Nash has 
a red and gray Balmoral shirt worn at 
Fair Oaks, completely riddled with bul- 
lets. From this same bloody field she 
carried her wounded husband, the late 
William A. Moss, for a mile on her back 
to a place of safety. During the long 
marches over rough, log roads, her bed 
was a soldier’s blanket at the foot ofa 
tree. Of the kindness of the boys of the 
100th New York Regiment, Mrs. Nash 
speaks warmly. Never a single confiscated 
chicken roost but she was allowed gener- 
ous rations. Last, but not least, is her 
remembrance of the faithful watches 
shared with her by the white-bonneted 
Sisters of Charity, in the floating hospital 
on the Pamunky River. 

Miss Alice Stone Blackwell has done a 
good and timely work in putting into 
flowing English verse the best thoughts 
of a number of Armenian poets. The 
imagery of these ‘‘Armenian Poems” is 
frequently novel and _ striking; they 
breathe of patriotism, love and religion; 
they are full of allusions to a history 
which reaches back to the Flood, and to 
scenery which is both grand and beauti- 
ful. To those who are tired of the clumsy 
artificiality which is cried up as art, it 
will be a recommendation to add that 
they are quite as sincere as they are 
original. The “Little Lake” and ‘Wishes 
for Armenia’ of Bedros Tourian, ‘The 
First Green Leaves’? of Archbishop 
Khorene de Lusignan, Rafael Patkanian’s 
‘*Tears of Araxes,’’ Djivan’s ‘‘The Youth 
and the Streamlet’”’ captivate us at once 
by the boldness and the simplicity of 
their ideas. Miss Blackwell has found a 
spring of real poetry under the shadow of 
Ararat. We hope that she and her co- 
laborers may be encouraged to draw from 
it again.—N. Y. Critic. 








THERE’S no question about it. Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla is the best blood purifier. 
This is proven by its wonderful cures of 
blood diseases. 











AMUSEMENTS. 
CASTLE Th t 
SQUARE eatre. 
J. J. JAKONccccccscccccvcesccesses General Director. 
421 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. Branch 


Office 175B Tremont St. 

FALL AND WINTER SEASON. 
MONDAY, SEPT. 6—-ONE WEEK. 
Castle Square Theatre Stock Company, 
BELASCO AND DeMILLE’S 


THE CHARITY BALL 


Only Two Prices, 25c. and soc. 
Daily at 2 and 8 P. M. 








New Nature Study Song Book. 
“Songs of Happy Life.” 


oooe 

This book should be in every home as 
well as in every schoolroom. Its influence 
will tend to develop a love for the beauti- 
ful in Nature, and sympathy for every 
living creature. 

Among the contributors of composi- 
tions are Mr. Leonard B. Marshall, Super- 
visor of Music in the public schools of 
Boston, Mass., and Hugh A. Clarke, Mus. 
D., Professor of the Science of Music in 
the University of Pennsylvania. 


There are a number of songs suitable for ‘‘Bird 
Day,’’ ‘‘Arbor Day,’’ ‘‘May Day,’’ and 
other special occasions. 


This book contains, besides the musical 
selections, readings, recitations, memory 
gems, etc., and also suggestions for enter- 
tainments in schools and Bands of Mercy. 





Stiff Board Covers (Nile Green) , thirty cents per 
copy. Postage 8 cents. 
Japanese Sea-Moss Covers, forty cents. 
Special terms will be given to School Boards. 
Correspondence with the publishers solicited 
eoo0¢ 
ADDRESS... 


ART AND NATURE STUDY PUBLISHING CO. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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NOON. 


BY JOHN C. MILLER. 





The noontide sun, from purple height to 
height, 

Fills all the hollows of the land with light, 

The distant horn bids rest. The tireless day 

Alone pursues its interminable way. 

The winds are mute. O’er all the country- 
side 

Deep quiet broods, her presence undefied 

Save by the cricket, lurking in the sward, 

And one low, golden utterance, forestward. 

—New England Magazine. 
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A RETREAT. 





BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


A place I know, the haunt of dreams, 
A quiet space, deep hidden away, 
Where softened fall the noonday gleams, 
Where one might go alone to pray. 


There little winds are whispering round; 
One sometimes hears the hermit-thrush ; 
The passing foot awakes no sound 
In that sweet sanctuary’s hush. 


I, who to-day must toil and spin, 
Near the great city's throbbing heart, 
Unto that white peace enter in, 
Of that pure silence am a part. 
—Ilarper’s Magazine. 


-_-—-_ 


A SONG OF THE ROAD. 





BY ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON, 





The gauger walked with willing foot, 
And aye the gauger played the flute: 
And what should Master Gauger play 
But Over the hills and far away ? 


Whene’er I buckle on my pack 
And foot it gaily in the track, 

O pleasant gauger, long since dead, 
I hear you fluting on ahead. 


You go with me the selfsame way— 
The selfsame air for me you play: 
For I do think and so do you, 

It is the tune to travel to. 


For who would gravely set his face 
To go to this or t’other place? 

There’s nothing under Heaven so blue 
That’s fairly worth the travelling to. 


On every hand the roads begin, 
And people walk with zeal therein ; 
But wheresoe’er the highways tend, 
Be sure there’s nothing at the end. 


Then follow you, wherever hie 
The travelling mountains of the sky. 
Or let the streams in civil mode 
Direct your choice upon a road ; 


For one and all, or high or low, 
Will lead you where you wish to go; 
And one and all go night and day 
Over the hills and far away ! 


—_— tied —_—— 


HOW PEGUY HELD THE FORT. 


BY MARY BRADLEY. 


“It’s no use fighting, Peg,’’ said General 
Wellington Westley. ‘‘Wecan’t hold this 
fort any longer. We might as well lay 
down our arms and march out with the 
flags flying; for it’s what we’ve got to 
come to, sooner or later.”’ 

“Now, Daddy, don’t!” 

Peggy turned round from the fireplace 
with her cheeks glowing and her eyes 
dancing. 

“It’s too early in the morning to begin 
that sort of talk. We'll hold the fort till 
after breakfast, anyhow.”’ 

“TI suppose we've got to eat, returned 
the general, taking his seat in the old 
fashioned arm-chair at the head of the 
table. ‘‘It’s a melancholy necessity, Peg.”’ 

“7 don’t think it’s melancholy at all.”’ 

Peggy took the coffee-pot off the stove, 
and a pan of hot corn muftins from the 
oven; she set a couple of covered dishes 
before her father, one of which held 
scrambled eggs, and the other some 
creamy-looking stewed potatoes; and then 
she sat down opposite him, and poured 
him out a cup- of golden-brown coffee, 
which grew golden yellow as she added a 
generuus supply of cream. 

“It ain’ta bit melancholy to me to sit 
down to a guod breakfast, Daddy. I like 
to cook it, and I like to eat it. As for ‘the 
Fort,’ don’t you be discouraged. We're 
not going to march out yet awhile, flags 
or no flags.” 

“Which I’ve heard you say before,” 
said the general. 

“And now you hear me say it again. 
Help me to some potatoes, Daddy. I 
don’t want any eggs, please.”’ 

“You needn't deny yourself on my ac- 
count. There’s more here than I shall 
eat,’ said the general mournfully. ‘To 
tell the truth, I don’t feel to care if I 
never eat another morsel. That mortgage 
expires next week, Peggy.” 

“As soon as that?” 

Peggy's rosy cheeks faded a little with 
sudden dismay. 

“I thought it wasn’t due till the middle 
of November.” 

“Well, I thought so myself till 1 hunted 
up the memorandum this morning. You 
see it’s been running on a good while, 
and I’ve mostly paid the interest about 
Thanksgiving time; so I kind o’ lost track 
of the date.” 

**I don’t believe it will make any differ- 
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ence,”’ said Peggy, assuming a cheerful 
expression. ‘Mr. Lloyd has never both- 
ered you about the interest, and I reckon 
you can fix it with him now. I'd go and 
tell him—’’ 

“You don’t understand,” interrupted 
her father. ‘Mr. Lloyd doesn’t hold the 
mortgage any longer. He’s signed it over 
to a man in Pocomoke, and that man has 
sent me notice that he won’t renew.” 

‘*Ain’t that mean!” 

Peggy looked as disgusted as if to claim 
a just debt was the sin of sins. 

‘‘As many dollars as you've paid him, I 
should think he might be willing to ac- 
commodate you. Why, as long as I can 
remember, almost, you’ve been paying 
money on that mortgage, Daddy.”’ 

‘“*That’s what’s the matter, Peg. Bor- 
rowed money piles up interest. But I’ve 
never paid anything to this Pocomoke 
man. He took the mortgage from Lloyd 
for a debt—Lloyd’s running behindhand 
himself—and he doesn’t want to take any 
risks. He’s made it pretty clear to me 
that we'll have to hang out the red flag.” 

“What does that mean, Daddy? An 
auction to sell out the store?”’ 

‘And the stuff in the house, too,’’ said 
the general gloomily.”’ ‘As things go at 
auctions, I doubt if we'll raise three hun- 
dred dollars on the whole lot. The cow 
belongs to you, that’s one comfort; and 
the hens and the cut-glass pitcher and 
goblets. They can’t sell anything that’s 
well known to belong to you by right of 
your earning and purchase.”’ 

“I'd just as soon they took my things 
as yours, and sooner too,”’ cried Peggy. 
“What would I care about the cow or the 
goblets, if they turned you out of your 
store? They sha’n’t do it, Daddy, they 
sha’n’t!"’ 

Peggy stamped her solid little foot, and 
doubled up her plump pink fists as if she 
was ready to do battle on the spot with 
anybody that hinted such a thing. But 
the general shook his head and sighed 
dismally, and there was not much break- 
fast eaten, in spite of Peggy’s nice cook- 
ery. The fact was, things had been 
shaky at ‘tthe Fort’’ for some time back. 
The general, who had been a commander 
of militia in his younger days, and still 
held on to the idea that he was a military 
man, had not been very successful, he ad- 
mitted, in a business way. He kept a 
grocery store*in Middle Bridge, and called 
it “the Fort,’’ and it had been the object 
of Peggy’s life, as it was of her mother’s, 
while she lived, to help him “hold the 
Fort.” 

One way and another, however, it had 
been a hard fight. Bad debts, and some 
bad management perhaps, with sickness 
and death, and doctor’s bills and funeral 
expenses, had swamped all their little 
profits, and saddled them with a chattel- 
mortgage, which had sat on Peggy’s 
shoulders, like the Old Man of the Sea, 
for years and years. She had lain awake 
nights contriving ways and means to raise 
the yearly interest; and had raised it her- 
self, more than once, with her milk and 
butter and eggs. More than that, she 
had kept up her father’s spirits by her 
own cheery courage, and prevented him 
from worse trouble. People that knew, 
said the general would have taken to 
drink long ago, only for Peggy’s good 
management. 

But just now, with such ill news 
sprung upon her, it seemed to poor Peggy 
as if all her good management and indus- 
try and economy had been of no account 
in the world. She washed up her break- 
fast dishes with an uncommonly sober 
countenance, and a weight- on her heart 
that she had never felt before. What was 
going to be done she could not see, and 
the more she pondered it, the less she 
saw; for to raise three hundred dollars 
before next week was equal to performing 
a miracle. It simply couldn't be done, by 
any means within their reach. And yet 
to have Daddy sold out—to give up the 
store, which meant daily bread to them, 
and the big, comfortable kitchen back of 
it, and the parlor up stairs which was the 
pride of Peggy’s heart—how could she 
ever bear the disgrace and the distress of 
it? And what could Daddy do for a liv- 
ing—dear yood old Daddy! 

Peggy’s bright eyes filled up and flowed 
over many a time that day as she pictured 
the painfully possible future before them; 
their little home broken up, Daddy wan- 
dering to and fro in search of work, her- 
self obliged to go into the mills, most 
likely! It was hard to keep anything like 
a cheerful face for her father; and she 
was glad when a neighbor came in toward 
evening and asked the general if he would 
take a turn at sitting up with a sick man 
at the other end of the village. The gen- 
eral was handy in such matters, and Mid- 
dle Bridge folk kept up old-time ways. 
He said he would go if Peg could get 
along without him; and Peg said she 
could just as well as not. If she was lone- 
some, she’d get Sophronia to come over 
for the night. Sophronia was a middle- 
aged female who went out by the day to 
sew, and had no incumbrances at home. 





She had frequently stopped all night with 
Peggy when any special occasion require. 
it. But this night, as it happened, she 
was not called upon. 

Peggy did not feel like listening to 
Sophronia’s gossip about things in the 
village. She did not want to talk, herself, 
and though she was tired of thinking— 
for she bad thought to no purpose all day 
—she was glad of the chance to sit still in 
a quiet corner, and have her little cry all 
alone where no one could see her. 

So she shut up the house and the store 
at nine o’clock, and went up to the parlor, 
where she sat down by the open window 
in one of those old-fashioned rocking- 
chairs that have high backs, and are so 
comfortably cushioned all over that they 
make nice napping places for old folks. 
Peggy had no intention of taking a nap 
herself, but the soft south wind blew in 
upon her soothingly; there was a pleasant 
stir in the trees outside, a flicker of moon- 
light on the floor, a murmuring sound of 
falling water from the meadow-brvok 
close by, and Peggy fell under the spell of 
all these restful influences. Tired out 
with bodily toil and mental excitement of 
her busy day, she fell asleep uncon- 
sciously, and slept as soundly as if she 
had been in her bed, for several hours. 

She waked suddenly with a frightened 
jump as the old clock down-stairs struck 
two. It was a noisy old clock with a great 
sense of its own importance, every stroke 
being told off with a ringing whiz and 
whir that was apt to astonish people when 
they heard it for the first time. But 
Peggy was used to it, and her first con- 
scious thought as she sprang to her feet 
was that the clock had never frightened 
her before, and it must be something else. 
She stood a moment in the moonlight 
wondering breathlessly what it was, and 
where she was, for the mist of sleep still 
hung about her, and she did not remem- 
ber that she had not gone to bed as usual. 
A handful of pebbles rattling through the 
open window roused her to the sense of 
immediate things; and a thumping knock 
against the door down-stairs wakened her 
thoroughly. 

‘‘Who’s there? What do you want?” 
she cried out involuntarily. 

“Hurrah! One county heard from, 
anyhow!’ answered a voice below. ‘Say, 
you, won’t you come to the window and 
speak to a fellow?” 

It was a man’s voice, and one that 
Peggy had never heard before. She grew 
suddenly conscious that she was alone in 
the house, and some funny impulse made 
her pick up the general’s Sunday-go-to- 
meeting silk hat—left carelessly on the 
centre-table—and put it on her head. 
Then she crept around in the shadow of 
the wall, and dropped on her knees under 
the window, thinking that Daddy’s hat 
would convince the intruders, if they 
came for any evil purpose, that somebody 
was there who could not be trifled with. 

“I’m here. What do you want?” she 
demanded in the sternest voice that she 
could assume, as she raised her head 
above the level of the window-sill. A 
shout of laughter greeted her, for the 
moon, sailing out from a cloud at that 
moment, sent its brightest ray down upon 
the innocent girl’s face under the tall 
black hat. Peggy dropped, covered with 
confusion, as the laughter rang out. Then 
came a chorus of voices: *‘Ah, there! 
Come back again! Dun’t be scared!’ 

But Peggy cowered on the floor, her 
valor oozing out at her finger-ends, and a 
wild wish in her heart that Daddy or 
Sophronia, or anybody she knew, was in 
reach! 

“Come now!” called another voice from 
below in a persuasive tone. “Be a good 
girl and look out again for a minute. You 
can do us a great favor; we are really in 
need of help; and I promise you on my 
word and honor as a gentleman we won't 
laugh.” 

There was something reassuring in this 
voice; it sounded honest and pleasant: 
and Peggy plucked up courage with the 
aid of her curiosity, to raise her head 
cautiously, but this time without the hat. 
Immediately a dozen military caps were 
taken off to her with flourishing bows; 
and she saw in the moonlight a group of 
young men in dark-blue uniform, all look- 
ing up to her eagerly. One of them—the 
last speaker—began to explain what they 
wanted. 

‘Very sorry to disturb a young lady, 
but you're the first human we’ve been 
able to rouse up in this uncommonly 
sleepy town. And we're awfully hungry. 
Could you tell us, please, where to find 
something to eat? We're not at all par- 
ticular—crackers, bread and cheese, dried 
herring! We'll take anything we can get, 
and pay handsomely for it.”’ 

‘Something to eat?’’ 

Peggy burst out laughing, for it seemed 
too ridiculous for a lot of well-dressed 
young men to be wandering round Middle 
Bridge, in the dead of the night, looking 
for something to eat. 

“Why don’t you go home and get what 
you want?” she asked, giggling. 








“Oh, yes; Why don’t we?” retorted the 
young man, laughing too. ‘We'd like to 
uncommonly well, but there’s a little dif- 
ficulty in the way. We've had an acci- 
dent down yonder; there’s a freight-train 
wrecked on the track, and the governor's 
trainis blocked. We've been lying there 
two hours already, and no chance of get- 
ting on before sunrise. So you see ‘here’s 
a pretty howdy-do.’”’ 

“The governor's 
Peggy. 

“Yes. We've been laying the corner- 
stone, don’t you know, for the new 
armory up at Osceola, We went up this 
afternoon—the governor, and the Secre- 
tary of State, and the National Guards, 
and the Academy Cadets,” said the young 
fellow, rather consequentially. ‘*We had 
a special train, of course, and expected to 
have been at home hours ago. Instead of 
which we're trapped here for dear knows 
how long on this single-track road.” 


train?’ repeated 


“Is the governor down there?” cried 
Peggy. ‘‘Mercy me!” 

‘“‘Mercy him, you'd better say; for I tell 
you he’s most starved, he and all the rest 
of us. Jsn’t there a grocery, or a bakery, 
or any kind of eating-house in this sleepy- 
headed village? ”’ 

‘*We keep a grocery,” said Peggy. ‘‘But 
Daddy—I mean my father, General Wel- 
lington Westley—”’ 

“Never mind his titles; they'll keep,’’ 
sang out one of the cadets. ‘*Where’s the 
grocery?” 

‘Yes, Miss Westley, where’s the gro- 
cery?’’ interposed the former speaker eag- 
erly. ‘‘Honestly, we’re famished. Take 
pity on us and lead us to the grocery.” 

‘*Lead us to the grocery!’ shouted the 
others. ‘Take our purses, take our lives, 
but oh, lead us to the grocery!” 

‘Wait a minute, then,” cried Peggy, 
shaking with laughter, and all her fears 
vanishing in the fun of the situation. 
“Pll come right down and make a light 
in the store. It’s just here, in the house.”’ 

“It’s here in the house! It’s here in 
the house! Oh, Jemima! Oh, cakes and 
crackers! Oh, bread and cheese and 
kisses!”’ 

The boys—for they were only a crowd 
of jolly, half-grown schoolboys—threw 
up their caps, shouted, laughed, turned 
somersaults on the grassy roadside in 
their extravagant delight; while Peggy, 
almost as much excited, and thinking how 
lucky it was that she had fallen asleep 
without undressing, raced down-stairs to 
light the lamp. 

She had no hesitation about letting 
them in, for she saw that they were 
gentlemen, and was sure they had told 
her the truth. Her sympathy, and her 
instinct of hospitality, as well as her 
businesslike impulse to welcome custom- 
ers, Overcame every sense of fear, and 
made the whole thing seem a lark, which 
she only wished Daddy was there to en- 
joy. She unlocked doors and shutters, 
and flung them wide open as soon as she 
had lighted lamps; and the cadets tum- 
bled in pell-mell, their tall figures filling 
up all the standing-room that was left by 
the flour barrels and _ vegetable-bins. 
Peggy was already behind the counter, 
taking down cans of corned beef, and 
boxes of sardines, and jars of prunes, and 
loaves of bread. She supplied the boys 
with can-openers, and took a hammer 
herself and knocked out the head of a 
barrel of crackers, which they had luckily 
got in yesterday. There was a new cheese 
just opened also, and a case of ginger- 
snaps and English biscuit, of which she 
handed out liberal portions without stop- 
ping to use the scales. 

The boys pitched into the provisions 
with boys’ appetites, but with no rude- 
ness to one another, and with the utmost 
courtesy to Peggy. They threw downa 
handful of silver to pay for what they 
had had; and when she tried to balance 
accounts and make change, she was 
politely requested “not to mention it,” 
and to ‘‘shoot the difference!”’ 

“We're a thousand times obliged to 
you, Miss Westley,” said the one who 
seemed to be the leader of the party. 
“You've been awfully good natured, and 
we are giving you a lot of trouble, but 
it's jolly good luck for us. Which re- 
minds me, boys, we ought to take some 
grub to the governor right away. I doubt 
if the other fellows have foraged up any- 
thing.” 

‘What's the matter with the governor’s 
coming here to get it?’’ asked one of the 
cadets, who was taking his ease on top of 
a flour-barrel, with a big cheese sandwich 
in his hand. 

‘Perhaps he'd like some coffee,” sug- 
gested Peggy, her eyes dancing at the 
thought of seeing a live governor in her 
own house. “It wouldn’t take me long 
to make it, and I could fry some eggs for 
him, too.” 

‘*Coffee?’’ shouted the boy on the flour- 
barrel; ‘‘and fried eggs? Great Scott! 
Run for the governor, Kendall—skip, all 
of you! Don’t give the grass a chance to 
grow. I'll stay here and help Miss West- 
ley to receive his excellency.”’ 








“Not much you will,’ returned Ken. 
dall, “I believe I’m the captain of this 
company, and you'll take my orders, if 
you please. How much coffee can you 
supply, Miss Westley? "’ 

“Oh, any quantity — gallons,” said 
Peggy, gaily. “I'll go light the fire and 
put on the kettle directly.” 

“And [ll be most happy to assist if 
youll allow me,”’ said Kendall politely. 
‘‘Now you fellows, fallin line. Get down 
from that barrel, Higgins, and beat a re- 
treat. Say to his excellency, with my 
compliments, that we’ve found the land 
of milk and honey, and he’d better hurry 
up to the flowing bowl.” 

“ve got plenty of milk, too,” said 
Peggy, her pretty face sparkling with en- 
joyment. ‘Tell the governor he shall 
have cream for his coffee.” 

‘Milk, she says! Oh, Jerusalem! Can't 
I have a glassful before I go?” groaned 
Higgins. 

“Not a mouthful! And if you don't 
march off double-quick you'll have none 
when you come back.”’ 

This threat from Kendall cleared the 
premises. The cadets trooped out laugh- 
ing, and Peggy hurried into the kitchen 
to light her fire. It was all ready for light- 
ing, the general having raked down the 
ashes and put in the kindling before he 
went away, lest he should not get back in 
time to do itin the morning. Peggy put 
a match to it and there wassoon a roaring 
blaze. She gave the kettles to Kendall to 
fill at the well outside, and left him to 
grind the coffee and watch the fire while 
she tlew around to seta table that should 
be worthy of the governor. Between 
them everything was ready when the 
governor’s party arrived. A smoking 
platter full of fried eggs; steaming pots 
of coffee, the smell of which was like 
‘‘Araby the blest;’’ plates of home-made 
bread, sweet-clover butter, cheese, marma- 
lade, milk and cream—what a feast in the 
desert it seemed to the tired, belated, 
hungry travellers! 

The governor took his seat in Daddy’s 
arm-chair; the Secretary of State was on 
his right hand, Colonel Blank, of the 
National Guards, on his left. As many 
more were seated as the old-fashioned 
table with both leaves out straight could 
hold. Others stood around the doors, 
squatted on the porch steps, straddled the 
empty barrels in the back yard; and 
Peggy went back and forth, aided bravely 
by Kendall and a staff of the cadets under 
his orders, carrying coffee, and milk, and 
crackers, and cheese to everybody. The 
store was emptied of every bit of eatable 
food; the last pound of parched coffee 
was ground up; there was not a herring or 
a sardine, or a lemon or a lump of sugar 
lef€; the prunes and figs, the ginger-snaps, 
the pickled cucumbers, the jars of mint- 
stick and wintergreen—all disappeared 
as if an army of locusts had been on their 
devouring march; and every milk-pan in 
the dairy was drained. But a hundred 
hungry men were fed, and oh, what a 
lark it was all round! 

It was broad daylight by this time. 
‘The steam-whistle from the railroad was 
screaming to announce that the track was 
clear, and the whole crowd fell into line 
to give Peggy a military salute. She 
stood on the front door-step, and blushed 
and smiled, and blushed again as one 
after another marched past, and took off 
his cap to her. Then Kendall shouted: 

“Three times three for Miss Peggy! 
*Rah! ’Rah! ’Rah!”’ and the cheers rang 
out with an energy of sound that woke up 
the drowsy village at last. People ran to 
their windows to see if the sky had fallen, 
and most of them saw nothing at all, and 
the rest only a score or two of Academy 
boys scampering helter-skelter down to the 
railroad. But Peggy—oh, what did Peggy 
see? ‘‘Confusion worse confounded” in 
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the store and in the house. Tin cups by 
the dozen —they were part of the general’s 
stock in trade, and had come in handy 
for the coffee—scattered over the yard; 
the floor strewn with crumbs and refuse 
scraps; the store a wild ‘chaos of empty 
cans, and bottles, and boxes; the kitchen 
a hopeless litter of pots, and pans, and 
crockery in desperate need of washing; 
and alas, and alas! three of her cut glass 
goblets smashed! Mournfully she gazed 
at their fragments, for those goblets were 
dear to her heart. “But never mind, 
never mind!”’ the happy heart sang out 
aloud as she sat down on the door-step, 
and looked again with wondering, in- 
credulous, half-frightened, but wholly re- 
joicing eyes at the small, crisp slip of 
folded paper which the governor had put 
into her hands at parting. 

“You'll write your name on the back of 
it,’ he said, ‘‘and take it to the bank, and 


they’ll give you what it calls for. Mind 
you don’t lose it now.”’ 
Peggy knew it was a check. She had 


seen such things occasionally in the way 
of business, but she had never had one of 
her own before; and when she saw, ‘‘ Pay 
to the order of Miss Peggy Westley Three 
Hundred Dollars,” she could not believe 
her eyes; she fairly held her breath with 
utter amazement. For she knew, much 
better than the governor, who had never 
been in the grocery line of business, how 
very, very much she was overpaid. The 
governor had made a good supper. I 
won't pretend to say how many cups of 
coffee and goblets of milk he had ab- 
sorbed, or how much of Peggy’s home- 
made bread and quince-marmalade he 
had eaten. But he had satisfied his hun- 
ger and thirst agreeably, at all events, 
and he liked Peggy’s pretty looks and 
prompt, willing service. He went into 
the store and looked around at the scene 
of havoc. 

‘Place seems to be pretty thoroughly 
sacked,” he said. 

And then he made a brief mental calcu- 
lation: so many men fed; so much for 
damage and waste; so much for waking 
up a little girl in the dead of the night; 
so much for her work and trouble; so 
much for good-will. As he footed up the 
items, he took out his pocket check-book, 
and went round to the general’s desk to 
look for pen and ink. 

Peggy “held the fort’? on the strength 
of the signature scrawled there with 
Daddy’s old stub pen. It was not what 
you might call a handsome signature, but 
copper-plate couldn’t have answered the 
purpose better when it was presented at 
the bank. And who can tell the proud 
delight that swelled her heart when Daddy 
carried the roll of greenbacks over to ‘‘the 
man in Pocomoke,” and came back with 
the mortgage duly cancelled? One must 
have some experience of this sort to 
understand these things; and there are 
not many girls of that age, let us hope, 
who have had the experience. 

— Independent. 
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THE BEGINNING OF AN ANARCHIST. 


He was such a queer little figure, stand- 
ing there by the roadside. He might have 
been nine years old, and he might have 
been ninety. On general principles I knew 
that he could not be nine hundred, but so 
ancient and worldly-worn did he appear 
that I marvelled to see him. 

I was driving slowly, letting the pony 
take her own gait, and when we arrived 
opposite the little figure we were travel- 
ling at a snail’s pace. I scarcely looked at 
the child—it was really only a child—but 
I was vaguely conscious of his hard, old, 
sneering face coming into the line of my 
vision. How did such a look ever get into 
a child’s face? As I came near he hurled 
some words at me, but not hearing dis- 
tinctly, I drew rein. 

“What did you say?”’ I asked. 

He half started to run, but finally stood 
his ground, defiance, and something very 
like hatred, mingled on his small counte- 
nance. Whatever he had called out he 
seemed loth to repeat it, but, bitterness 
winning the day over fear, he said, with a 
world of angry challenge in his voice: 

“Think you've got a horse ‘n’ buggy, 
don’t ye?” 


‘ 





The storm of rage and envy in the little 
face moved my heart to pity. I looked 
down upon the child, and he grinned 
mirthlessly back at me. At last I said; 
“A horse and buggy? Yes. Should you 
like a ride?” 

He started back as though I had offered 
to strike him, but did not speak again 
until I had repeated my question. Then; 
‘‘Wud I like a ride?’ he sneered. Yes, I 
explained, I could take him a little way. 
The thought seemed actually to frighten 
him, while it fascinated, as well. 

‘Wud I like a ride?”’ he repeated; but it 
seemed to me that the tone bore less of 
sneering incredulity. I renewed the in- 
vitation. 

‘*How fur’ll ye take me?”’ 

‘*To that clump of trees yonder,’’ point- 
ing to some acacias in the distance. He 
stole longingly toward the step of the low 
phaeton, but did not venture in. He 
looked like some hungry, hunted creature 
of the woods. 

“Come, jump in,’’ Lurged. ‘You can 
easily walk back.”’ And at last he climbed 
in, sitting on the extreme edge of the 
seat, one hand on the dashboard and a 
foot on the step, alert as a startled lizard, 
ready for instant flight. 

The pony trotted gently on, and I wait- 
ed, longing to see the strained look pass 
from my companion’s face. It did not; 
but after a moment or two he released his 
grip on the dashboard, and his hand 
dropped upon his knee; but he did not 
draw in his left foot. The road was level 
and hard. The January sunlight sifted 
down through the tall eucalyptus trees, 
and made pretty patterns on the wayside 
grass. A meadow-lark whistled from the 
top of afence. My passenger sat speech- 
less, quivering with excitement; and fear 
of saying the wrong thing kept me silent, 
so we drove on in quiet. 

But beside the road the delicate little 
“shooting-star’? was already lifting its 
lovely blossoms, and I finally called his 
attention to their beauty. 

“They ain’t yourn,” he flashed, with 
quick fierceness. 

‘*Of course they’re not mine. 
that into your head?” 

**°Cos you said they was pretty.” 

‘Don’t you ever think things are pretty 
even when they are not yours?” 

Silence for a space, and then, still with 
the bitterness of hate in his tone, ‘‘There 
ain’t nothin’ mine.” 

‘*But the wild flowers are as much yours 
as mine, or anybody’s,”’ I ventured to say. 
I was not surprised, however, when he 
characterized them as ‘‘no good.’’ Nor 
was I disappointed when he received in 
silence my suggestion that their beauty 
was some good. He was thinking of 
something else, and examining the hood 
of the phaeton. His next remark was: 

‘*‘T wasn’t never in a buggy before.” 

**No?”’ 

“Naw. But 
things.” 

“That is fun, if you don’t fall off.” 

“Or get slashed when the man sees ye.”’ 

Silence again until we neared the clump 
of acacias, then, ‘‘Here’s where | gits 
off,’’ he said, and, after a shade of hesita- 
tion, “Say, is this your horse 'n’ buggy?” 

‘Yes. Will you tell me why you spoke 
so to me, back there?’’ 

He seemed a little confused, but an- 
swered promptly enough, “I thought you 
was stuck-up, havin’ a horse 'n’ buggy.”’ 

“Oh; do you think so now?” 

‘‘Naw.”’ A pause. ‘‘Say, you was 
good.” 

I looked again at the wizened little face. 
What sort of cruel school was the boy 
training in? “It doesn’t make people 
‘stuck-up’ just to own things,” 1 said; 
‘that only comes from having a bad heart 
and letting ourselves think hateful things 
about people.” 

I do not know whether he understood. 
I was obliged to drive on and leave him; 
but I looked back as I turned a bend in 
the road, and saw him gathering the 
delicate blossoms of the ‘‘shooting-star,”’ 
and I was glad of that.—Adeline Knapp, 
in Independent. 
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A FARMERS’ PICNIC IN IOWA. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

It was a perfect day in August when I 
| drove nine miles through the richest 
| farming land to attend this annual festi- 
| val of farmers, in the commonwealth 
which, perhaps, above all others exercises 
its sovereignty through the tillers of the 
soil. It was a vast assembly that met in 
the beautiful grove to celebrate a bounti- 
ful harvest. 

I was not a little interested in studying 
this concourse of citizen rulers, their 
wives and children. They certainly did 
net compare unfavorably with the farm- 
ers of the East, or with the ranchmen of 
the far West; but I had been long enough 
in the State which owes its prosperity to 
corn and hogs to observe that some of 
the wives of these farmers had added to 
the inevitable hardship and drudgery 
of their position the feeding of the numer- 
ous swine, the milking of cows, the plant- 
ing and tending of the garden, to say 
nothing of occasional calls to act as field- 
hand when an extra man was lacking. 

Consequently I attended this festival 
with the burden of a remonstrance on my 
mind. Imagine my delight when the 
orator of the day, a neighboring editor, 
pictured with power and pathos the 
unconscious selfishness of the farmer in 
accepting, let us say, this unfair division 
of labor in a life partnership, while he 
continues to talk of my farm, my stock, 
my grain, ete. 

Clapping my hands, a number joined 
in the applause; but while the women in 
my vicinity admitted the justice of the 
arraignment, it was evident that most of 
the farmers’ wives were too jealous of 
their husbands’ reputation to make any 
public demonstration. Let us hope this 
speaker found virtue a sufficient reward 
for his noble gallantry. 

With all the concessions that have been 
made, nowhere have married women their 
just rights in property. Said an Iowa 
farmer to me: ‘‘My wife and I have been 
true yoke fellows, pulling evenly all 
the way.”’ “Then,” said 1, “half the 
handsome property you have accumulated 
belongs to her.”’ Of course the logical 
inference was not conceded. ‘She has 
her right of dower, and our laws are 
just,’’ was the rejuinder. 

Not until the wife, like other partners, 
has equal voice in the disposition of jointly 
acquired property has she her rights. She 
cannot even use her earnings to educate 
her children. It is conceded that the 
farmer’s wife, at least, has earned half of 
the joint accumulations. In return she 
has such food, clothing, and shelter as 
her partner sees fit to give her, and, if he 
die before she does, she has the use of 
one-third of the real estate, of which her 
husband dies possessed, in lieu of the 
independent ownership of one-half of all 
the property to which she is entitled. And 
yet the majority of men and women are 
actually deluded enough to believe that 
this “right of dower’’ makes the wife a 
privileged being. 

‘*Women is so shaller! ”’ 
JANE M. SLocum. 
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THE ECLIPSE OF THE SON. 

Mrs. Mabel Loomis Todd, writing in 
the September atlantic of an eclipse 
seen in Japan, says: ‘‘Just before totality, 
to occur at two minutes after three 
o’clock, I went over to the little light- 
house, taking up my appointed station 
on the summit, an ideal vantage-ground 
for a spectacle beyond anything else I 
ever witnessed. Grayer and grayer grew 
the day, narrower and narrower the cres- 
cent of shining sunlight. The sea faded 
to leaden nothingness. Armies of crows, 
which had pretended entire indifference, 
fighting and flapping as usual on gables 
and flag-poles with unabated fervor, 
finally succumbed, and flew off with 
heavy haste to the pine forest on the 
mountain side. The French man-of-war 
disappeared in the gloom, the junks 
blended in colorlessness; but grass and 
verdure suddenly turned strangely, viv- 
idly yellow-green. 

“It was a moment of appalling sus- 
pense; something was being waited for; 
the very air was portentous. The flocks 
of circling sea-gulls disappeared with 
strange cries. One white butterfly flut- 
tered by vaguely. 

‘‘Then an instantaneous darkness leaped 
upon the world. Unearthly night envel- 
oped all things. With an indescribable 
outflashing at the same second, the corona 
burst forth in wonderful radiance. But 
dimly seen through thinly drifting cloud, 
it was nevertheless beautiful, a celestial 
flame beyond description. Simultane- 
ously the whole northwestern sky was 
instantly flooded with a lurid and start- 
lingly brilliant orange, across which 
floated clouds slightly darker, like flecks 
of liquid flame, while the west and south- 
west gleamed in shining lemon-yellow. 
It was not like asunset; it was too sombre 
and terrible.” 














WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 

The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for Leaf- 
lets should be made payable to “‘Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than one 
hundred, except that samples of forty dif- 
ferent Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 cents. 

Address onty Leaflet Department, 

Woman’s JouRNAL OFFICE, 
Boston, Mass. 





SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy 
Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. 
Willard. 

Song Leaflet. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by a! B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
Higginson. 

he Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 

W. Bashford. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah 
D. Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by 
Ednah D. Cheney. 

How to ‘¢-— a Suffrage Association, 
by Mary E. Holmes. 
_A Duty of Women, by Frances Power 
Cobbe. 

The Elective Franchise, by leading Suf- 
fragists. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Straight Lines or Oblique Lines? by T. W. 
Higginson. 

Woman Suffrage and Municipal Reform, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

Value of the Workingwoman to the State, 
by Harriette A. Keyser. 

Legislative Advice. 

Colorado Speaks for Herself. 

Why Women Should Have the Ballot, by 
Katherine Conyngton. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to 
Vote, by the Hon. John D. Long. 

Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 

Plain Words on a Forbidden Subject, by 
Eliza Sproat Turner. 

How Women Voted in Colorado, by Hon. 
Jas. S. Clarkson. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil- 
liam Curtis. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 

Fair Play for Women, by George Wm. 
Curtis. 

Lucy Stone, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Women’s Codperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo, F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

Dr. Jacobi on Woman Suffrage. 

Suggestions of a Line of Study. 

The Test of Woman Suffrage in Colorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 

Signs of the Times, by William Lloyd 
Garrison. 

Hon. William Dudley Foulke on Equal 
Rights. 

he Military Argument, by Alice Stone 

Blackwell. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, 
by Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

Presidential Suffrage, by Hon. Edwin C. 
Pierce. 

A True Story, by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chap- 
man. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

A umble Advocate, by Will Allen 
Dromgoole. 

Will the Home Suffer? by Mabel E. 
Adams. 

Also for sale: 

Woman Suffrage Cook-book, 50 cents. 

Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 

Woman Suffrage and the Commonwealth 
by George Pellew, 10 cents. 





MATZOON. 


“a 


TRADE 





Y. T. Co.’s Matzoon is the essential 
principles of cows’ milk in a scientificall 
sterilized, concentrated and ferment 
form. 

Owing to the chemical changes it has 
undergone, Y. T. Co.’s Matzoon makes 
the best form of milk foods. 

Y. T. Co.’s Matzoon is grateful to the 
most delicate stomachs, when any other 
form of food is rejected, and is especially 
recommended for Nervous Dyspepsia, 
Fevers, Phthisis, Nausea, Nursing Moth- 
ers, or whenever easily digestible and 
highly nutritious food is required. 

For sale by all first-class Druggists. 
Price, 25c. per bottle. $2.50 per Doz. 


Prepared only by... 


THE Y. T. MATZOON CO. 


Boston and Chicago. 
22 Dundee Street, Boston. 
CIRCULARS ON APPLICATION. 


THE eee, 
Armenian Rug 
é 
and Carpet 
RENOVATING WORKS. 
Office, 15 Temple “Place, Boston, Mass. 








The only establishment in New England that 
makes a specialty of Repairing, Cleansing, 
Straightening, and thoroughly Renovating Ori- 
ental Rugs, Carpets, Hangings, etc. 

Beating, shaking, and the ordinary mode of clean- 
ing does not take the dirt entirely out, and it injures 
the warp and woof, while our process—the native 
vegetable process of Persia—not only thoroughly 
cleanses, but also restores the rugs to their original 
colors, improves them in glossiness, and prevents 
moths getting into them. It is far superior to naphtha 
cleansing, and costs much less. 

All our work is performed by native artisans. 

Fur Rugs, Velvets, Silks, Tapestries and Draper- 
ies of the most delicate shade and texture cleansed 
and restored. Steam cleaning of Domestic Carpets 
of all grades carefully done. 

Goods called for’ and delivered without charge 
within city limits. 

TESTIMONIALS. 


‘lam greatly pleased with your work, and am con- 
vinced that whoever has tried it will be satisfied with 
no other.’’—(Mrs.) L. N. FAIRCHILD, 83 Marl- 
borough St. 

“Your cleaning and repairing of my rugs was most 
satisfactory. I have never had them as well done 
before.’— (Mrs.) T. G. PAGE, Hotel Victoria, 
Boston. 

‘I am glad to give my testimony in regard to the 
excellence of your work. The large Turkish rugs 
treated by your process seem to be returned to their 
pristine hue again, and have come back to me in ver 
good condition. I am quite satisfied with the wor 
and the reasonable price charged therefor.” — 
CURTIS GUILD, 26 Mt. Vernon St. 

“The Armenian Rug & Carpet Renovating Works 
have done for me an important piece of rug re - 
ing, which was in all respects a TN skilfully 
performed.” —(Mrs.) FRANCIS M.STANWOOD, 
527 Beacon St. 

“The work you did for me in cleaning and repair- 
ing my Oriental rugs and carpets was very satisfac- 
tory indeed.”’”—(Mrs.) J. T. ODELL, 362 Common- 
wealth Ave 


Time is Money 
* SAVE IT & 


Union Pacific. 


THE OVERLAND ROUTE, 
WORLD’S PICTORIAL LINE. 


“The Overland Limited.” 




















ARMENIAN POEMS. 


Rendered into English Verse 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 
Boston: Roberts Bros., 1896. 


This volume contains sixty Armenian 
poems, most of which have never before 
been put into English. They represent a 
variety of authors, ranging from the tenth 
century to the nineteenth. 


The work is admirably done.—Boston Post. 

A valuable addition to our poet lore.—Phi/ladel- 
phia Press. 

The poems are of the greatest interest—Lady 
Henry Somerset. 

I think your translation of the poems admirable.— 
Dr. Cyrus Hamlin. 

You have done a piece of good literary work.— 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 

I have been very much pleased with the book, as 
a volume of real value and interest. ‘The transla- 
tions—many of them of the especially well loved 
songs of this singing people—give the peculiar in- 
sight into their national character and life that can 
be obtained in no other wet. They sing everything, 
joy and sorrow, love and hate alike.—-Grace Kim- 
all, M.D. 


PRICE, $1.25, Postpaid. 


FOR SALE AT THE— 
Woman’s Journal Office, Boston. 


SUFFRAGE SONGS. 


‘* An Appeal to Uncle Sam,’’ 10c. 

‘¢ The Yellow Ribbon,’’ a solo, 12c. 

‘*To the Sons of America,’’ Suffrage 
and Temperance, 12¢. 


All for 25 Cts. 


MRS. N. L. CASTLE, Bade, Mo 














Buffet, Library and Smoking Cars, Pullman 
Palace Sleepers, Pullman Dining Cars, Pull- 
man Tourist Sleepers, Free ) gop 8 Chair 
Cars and Modern Day Coaches to Denver 
Salt Lake, Butte, Portland, San Francisco an 
Los Angeles. 











All trains equipped with 


PINTSCH LIGHT 
AND 


STEAM HEAT. 
Send for a Union Pacific Folder. 


R. TENBROECK, Gen’! Eastern Agent, 
287 Broadway, New York City. 

















E. DICKINSON, E. L. LOMAX, 





General Manager. Gen'l Pass. & Ticket Agent. 
OMAHA, NEB. 

HOOSAO 

FITCHBURG RAILROAD 7oxsEt 


Union Station, Causeway Street. 
SUNDAY TRAINS. 

Leave Boston for Troy, Albany, Rotterdam 
Junction and the West, 9.00 A. Mm. Accommodation 
for Troy and Albany, 3° p.M. Express; sleeping 
cars for Chicago and St: Louis. 

For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, §.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Watertown Branch, 8.50, 10.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.50, 3.05, 5.10, 7-10, 8-30, 10.15 P. M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4-00, 5-00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.59 P. M. 

For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; “t.10, 2.00, 
3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Mariberough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

*For Ayer only. 

Local time tables can be obtained at sta- 
tion ticket office, Causeway Street, m, where 


h tickets to all points West are on sale. 
through tickets to 2 RWATSON, Gen'l Pas. Agt. 
Dec. 16 1895. 
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Royal makes the food pure, 
wholesome and delicious. 





Absolutely Pure 





ROVAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 











STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


TENNESSEE. 





WOMEN’S DAYS AT NASHVILLE. 

At the Tennessee Centennial Exposi- 
tion, the women have commenced with 
renewed vigor the convocations and 
musicales which made their building su 
attractive during May and June. 

The list of fall convocations began with 
the Indiana Woman Suffrage Association, 
which rendered a varied programme, 
under the management of Mrs. Helen 
M. Gougar, of Lafayette, president of the 
Association, on Sept. 2. 

On Sept. 14, the women of Mempbis 
will move on Nashville with all their 
musical and literary strength, and will 
render a programme on which they have 
been at work for months, and which they 
declare will be the best yet given. 

Sept. 15, is Business Woman’s Day, and 
workers in all lines of endeavor that now 
lie open to members of the sex, will be 
present from many states, and speak of 
woman’s capabilities and accomplish- 
ments in commercial activity. Miss Car- 
rie Kirtley, of Louisville, will be chairman 
for the day. 

Other days will be celebrated by differ- 
ent organizations during September, but 
definite dates have not been selected, ex- 
cept in the following instances: 

On the 18th, Mrs. Rufus J. Polk, presi- 
dent of the Arkansas Women Commis- 
sioners, will bring a talented delegation 
from that State to celebrate their day. 

The 22d has been agreed upon as 
Cuba Day, and Mrs. Martha Munger Pur- 
dy, of Chicago, has been selected to act as 
chairman of the convocation. 

Sept. 25, will be devoted to a discussion 
and exposition of the beauties of the Par- 
thenon, under the direction of Mrs. P. 
H. Manlove. 

October is to be the greatest of all 
months in the Woman’s Building, as in 
other departments of the Exposition. 
Nearly every day will be marked by a 
special gathering, and many of them of 
national importance, but it is a foregone 
conclusion that Sept. 30, designated Kate 
Kirkman Day, in honor of the beautiful 


president of the Woman’s Board, will be | 


Mrs. Kirkman’s 
insure 


the greatest of them all. 
personal popularity will 
result. 

Oct. 4, 5, 6, and 7, will be memorable 
for the number of prominent artists and 
literateurs who will visit the Woman's 
Building, and take part in the exercises. 
The first two days will be devoted to art, 
and Mrs. John B. Longman, a local artist, 
is interesting the noted women of her pro- 
fession in the programme. Mrs. Virginia 
Frazer Boyle, of Memphis, the talented 
young woman who won the prize for the 
best Centennial ode, a year before the 
Exposition was opened, has been selected 
to preside over the literary exercises, and 
there are enough Tennessee artists of 
national reputation to insure wide inter- 
est in the event, even if dozens of others 
had not consented to be present. 

Mrs. Adlai E. Stevenson will preside over 
the meeting of the National Daughters 
of the American Revolution, which will 
be held Oct. 19, and a very large attend- 
ance is expected. On the preceding 
day, the Colonial Dames will hold a con- 
vocation, and during this time the battle 
of King’s Mountain, in which Tennes- 
seeans, then North Carolinians, played so 
valiant a part, will be given special prom- 
inence. The sympathy of local women is 
probably more deeply enlisted in this, 
than in any of the other convocations, 
because a majority of them trace their 
ancestry back to Revolutionary soldiers, 
and naturally take a great interest in 
studying and commemorating their 
achievements. 

The General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs will meet Oct. 20, 21, and 22. Mrs. 
Ellen M. Henrotin, of Chicago, presi- 


this 


dent, and Mrs. Alice Ives Breed, of Lynn, 
Mass., have charge of the programme, 
yet been announced. 


which has not 





Mrs. Henrotin has visited Nashville sev- 
eral times since the exposition idea was 
inaugurated, and has expressed an es- 
pecial desire to make the meeting here 
one of unusual interest. 

Another meeting of national impor- 
tance is the National Council of Women, 
which will gather here Oct. 25, 26, and 
27. Delegates are expected from every 
State in the Union. Mrs. Mary Lowe 
Dickinson, president, and Mrs. Mary 
Wright Sewall, secretary, are busy with 
the arrangements. 

Probably the last convocation will be 
the Jewish Women’s Council, with Mrs. 
Henry M.Solomon,of Chicago,as chairman. 
It will be held Oct. 28, and 29, and will be 
national in scope. 





NEVADA. 


SHERIDAN, NEv., AuG. 19, 1897. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

May I comment upon the following 
quotation, credited to Dr. Johnson, in a 
recent WOMAN’S JOURNAL: 

The influence of woman over man is so 
super-eminent that the law has wisely 
deprived her of all the legal rights which 
could possibly be withheld from her. 

Stated in its entirety the above proposi 
tion should read thus: 

Through her Godgiven birthright, wo- 
man’s influence over man is so super-emi- 
nent that man, the lawmaker, being wiser 
than God, has, through the law, wisely 
deprived her of all the legal rights which 
could possibly be withheld from her; 
thereby doing all in his power to limit 
the exercise of that influence which is 
Godgiven, and naturally belongs to her. 

The eminent Dr. Johnson would per- 
haps have been unwilling to endorse this 
argument when thus stated in full; but it 
is none the less true that if woman’s 
influence over man is super-eminent, she 
was endowed with that influence by the 
Creator; and whoever wisely deprives 
her of or limits theinfluence which is her 
Godgiven birthright, must be wiser than 
the Creator. 

| do not offer this comment because I 
think woman’s influence over man is 
super-eminent, but simply to show the 
absurdity of the argument. 

Eviza Cook, M. D. 











PRESS POINTS. 

The jealous lover who decides to de- 
stroy himself and the object of his crazy 
affection always makes the mistake of 
killing the woman first and then about 
half killing himself. He does not tote 
fair. He should kill himself dead first, 
and take the chances on the woman’s 
destruction afterwards. — N. O. Daily 
Picayune. 

As far as we can remember, every great 
man who lectured or taught in the Ottawa 
Assembly declared unconditionally and 
emphatically for woman’s enfranchise- 
ment. They believe the cause of temper- 
ance and other reforms must rise or fall 
with this question of woman suffrage. 
When such men espouse our cause, we 
feel truly courageous to continue the good 
work for our own enfranchisement.— 
Phillipsburg (Kan.) Dispatch. 

There were 50,780 Christian Endeavor 
Societies reported at the San Francisco 
convention, embracing a total membership 
of about 3,000,000. Their non-sectarian 
zeal and love of truth for its own sake 
provide them with elements of growth 
not easily suppressed. — Boston Home 
Journal. 

In view of the recent demonstration at 
Cambridge, England, against the granting 
of university degrees to women, we are 
not surprised to learn that the public 
library of that town refused to accept a 
copy of a woman suffrage paper as a free 
gift to the reading room.— Union Signal. 

The women of New Jersey promise to 
take an active part at the constitutional 
election to be held next month, while the 
politicians appear to be indifferent as to 
the fate of the new amendments, and are 
apparently taking little interest in the 
election. One of the proposed new amend- 
ments provides for permitting women to 
vote for school trustees or members of 
boards of education. This amendment 
will only apply to the smaller cities and 
rural districts of the State, as in the first 
and second class cities the mayor appoints 
the commissions of public instruction. A 
number of public spirited women of Cam- 
den and other counties are already in the 
field with petitions, which are being 
numerously signed by persons who pledge 
themselves to support the section that 
gives the women the privilege of voting at 
school elections. F. M. A. 





MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


The annual reunion of the woman suf- 
frage society of North Abington, was held 
at the residence of Mrs. Clara D. Jones, on 
Aug. 19. The society was organized some 
twenty years ago, and these annual gath- 
erings are looked forward to with pleas- 
ure by the members. 


The Woman’s Journal 


Published every Saturday. 

The regular price of the Woman's 
JOURNAL is $2.50 per year. 

Considering the amount and quality of 
the news and reading matter it contains, 
it is the cheapest woman’s newspaper in 
the world. 

To introduce it to those unacquainted 
with its merits, it is offered for a limited 
time to new subscribers at $1.50 per year. 


Friends and Subscribers, 
Attention ! 


In common with other newspapers, the 
subscription list of THe Woman’s Jour- 
NAL is affected by the prevailing hard 
times. 


| Woman’s JOURNAL do not decrease, we 
find it necessary to remind them that we 
need their help. 
prompt payments and renewals, and to 
increase our list, we offer the following 
inducements, for a limited time, to sub- 
scribers not in arrears, or who pay up all 
arrearages at time of renewal. 


In order to encourage 


1. To every such subscriber who will re- 
new for one year at $2.50 before Oct. 1, 
we will send as special premium a beauti- 
ful large-sized enlarged photograph por- 
trait of Lucy Stone, in a roll, postpaid, 
ready for framing, worth one dollar. 

2. To every such subscriber who obtains 
one new subscriber at $1.50 before Oct. 1, 
THE WoMAN’s JOURNAL will be reduced 
50 cents for one year; that is, one renewal 
and one new subscription for one year for 
$3.50 in advance, and the portrait of Lucy 
Stone to the old subscriber. 

3. Toevery such subscriber who obtains 
four new subscribers at $1.50 each, before 
Oct. 15, Tuk WomAN’s JOURNAL will be 
sent free for one year. 
newal and four new subscriptions for $6 


That is, one re- 


in advance, and the portrait of Lucy Stone 
to the old subscriber. 

The Woman’s JourRNAL will continue 
to be the leading woman suffrage news- 
paper, and will give the latest news con- 
cerning woman’s progress in every direc- 
tion. Several new and attractive features 
will be added during the coming year. 


To Women’s Clubs. 


The legal status of women, especially in 
regard to their personal property rights, 
has become an essential subject for study 
and discussion in women’s clubs, whether 
suffrage, civic or literary. In this State, 
the work entitled ‘‘The Law of Married 
Women in Massachusetts,’’ by George A. 
O. Ernst, is an invaluable aid and a stand- 
ard authority. The book is described in 
our advertising columns, and sells for $2. 
We offer this work FREE, as a PREMIUM, 
to any person who before Nov. 1 will send 
us three new subscribers to the WomAN’s 
JOURNAL at $1.50 each, or two new sub- 
scribers at $1.50 each and two renewals 
of old subscriptions at $2.50 each. 

Sample copies of the WomAn’s JOURNAL 
free on application. 

Checks and drafts and post-office orders 
should be made payable to the WomMAN’s 
JOURNAL. Letters containing remittances 
should be addressed to Box 3638, or to 
the office of the WomaAn’s JOURNAL, 3 
Park Street, Boston. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


BOARD FOR TWO. A large sunny room, with 
hot and cold water, big closet, excellent home table 
and comforts in a private family. Apply 65 Sawyer 
Ave., Dorchester, Mass. 





A Young Woman accustomed to literary and 
office work, the correction of manuscript, and the 
collection ot data for articles, speeches, etc., desires 
a position where such experience would be of value. 
Address M. S., care WOMAN’S JOURNAL, Boston, 

ass. 





WANTED: By a young lady, position as cashier 
or to do office work. 6 years’ experience. Best of 
references. Address CASHIER, Box 3638. Boston, 
Mass. 


BOARD IN VERMONT. Board to be had in 
rivate family; fine scenery; beautiful maple grove 
behind house, pleasant park in front; near Mt. 
Mansfield and Camel’s Hump. ‘Terms §5 per week. 
Address Mrs. Emma Grow, Waterbury Center, Vt. 


THE ORIENT INN, Swampscott, will open the 
second year, June ist, 1897. Rooms $3.00 to $10.00 
per week. ‘Table board $1.00 per day. Miss Smith 
29 Temple Place, Room 15, from 12 to 3. 











A llinister’s Widow living in Wellesley, Mass., 
would like to take one or two ladies or young girls 
into her family as boarders. Pleasant house, go: 
location, not far from the station, and excellent 
schools near by. Highest references. Address Mrs. 
C. W. PARK, We MAss. 














7 Manuscript STANDS a good 
You Pehance with us. Enclose two 
stamps. CRESCENT LITERARY CO., 





Jackson, [lich. 


Many faithful friends are sadly in | 
arrears, and as the expenses of the THE | 





HEALTH! 


REST! 


COMFORT ! 





The Jackson 





Sanatorium. 


DANSVILLE, LIVINGSTON COUNTY, N. Y. 


established in i858. 
used as a Health Institution. 


Most beautiful and commodious Fire-Proof Building in the world, 
All forms of Hydro-therapeutics, massage, rest cure, 
electricity administered by skilled attendants. 


A staff of regular physicians of large 


experience; accommodations and service of highestclass. Superior cuisine directed by 


Emma P. Ewing, teacher of cooking at Chautauqua. 
trated literature and terms if seeking health or rest. 


Do not fail to write for illus- 
Address, 


J. Arthur Jackson, [1.D., Secretary, Box 1501. 

















THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQuARE.—The opening of the 
fall and winter season the coming week 
will introduce a most notable series of 
dramatic performances. Director Tony 
Cummings contemplates a constant suc- 
cession of the strongest plays. At the 
two performances of Labor Day, the new 
decorations will be completed. The new 
act drop by Ansel Cuok will be in place, 
and the auditorium will be in perfect con- 
dition. The opening bill of the season is 
the brilliant comedy drama *‘The Charity 
Ball,” by David Belasco and Henry C. 
DeMille, which will be produced with the 
following cast: John Van Buren, Rector 
of St. Mildred’s, J. H. Gilmour; Dick Van 
Buren, Firm of Van Buren & Creighton, 
Wall Street, known on the street as *‘The 
Earthquake,”’ William Humphrey; Judge 
Peter Gurney Knox, left over from a past 
era, unable to catch up, Horace Lewis; 
Franklin Cruger, King of Wall Street, Lon 
Seeley; Mr. Creighton, junior partner of 
Van Buren and Creighton, Charles Mac- 
kay; Alec Robinson, ambitious to be 
dubbed ‘Alexander the Great,’ Tony 
Cummings; Mr. Betts, organist of St. 
Mildred’s, Lindsay Morison; Paxton, 
confidential clerk of Van Buren & Creigh- 
ton, N. H. Fowler; Cain, “A thing of 
shreds and patches;’ Jasper, a servant, 
John J. Geary; Ann Cruger, a New York 
girl, Lillian Lawrence; Phyllis Lee, in 
love with Dick, Henrietta Lander; Bess 
Van Buren, ready for beaux, Mary San- 
ders; Mrs. Van _ Buren, the _ rector’s 
mother, Lizzie Gale; Mrs. Camilla de 
Peyster, who dabbles in stock, Rose 
Morison; Sophie, maid at the rectory, 
Maude Marean. 

Following the ‘*Charity Ball’? on Mon- 
day, Sept. 13, will be Bartley Campbell's 
“White Slave.”’ 














at a tremendous sacrifice. As the season 
is near its close, and we do not wish to 
hold our waists till another season, we 
shall offer them Monday, July 19, at prices 
so low that it will pay you to purchase. 


Waists that have been 

3-00, 3.50, 4.00, 4.50 
Will be sold at 

1.50, 1.98, 2.50, 2.98. 


The quality, style and fit of our waists 
are so well known that no comment is 
necessary. 


Miss M. F. Fisk, 


44 TEMPLE PLACE. 





Homemade Bonbons 


60 cts. a pound. 15 varieties. 


NEW ENGLAND CANDIES 


30 cts. a pound. 6 varieties. 


Pure, fresh. Delivered free in or near Boston 


MRS. JENNY S. MERRICK, 


Care of Mrs. Judith W. Smith, 
76 White Street, - - - East Boston, Mass. 








| MEDICAL REGISTER. 








| Boston University 
School of Medicine. 


The oldest co-educational medical school 
in New England. 

First medical school in the country to 
establish a four years’ course as an essen- 
tial to graduation. 

A general hospital, a hospital for the 
insane, and a large dispensary furnish over 
20,000 patients annually for clinical study. 

Large, well-equipped laboratories; ex- 
perienced teaching force; advanced meth- 
ods; high standards. 

1. T. TALBOT, [". D., Dean. 
For information apply to... 


JOHN P. SUTHERLAND, M D., Registrar. 
295 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medical 
college in New England whose Diplomas are rec- 
ognized by the lass. Med. Society. 


Will commence its next regular course of lectures 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 

Wednesday, Sept. 29, 1897. 
For further information or catalogues, address 


Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








College of Physicians & Surgeons. 


len and women. 
Rules of Assoc. Am. Med. Colleges. 
17th year, Sept. 16, '96, 
uition in part for clinical service (20,000 
Med. calls in ’95. 
Send for catalogue. 
First regular co-educational college in New 
England. 
Nearest regular college to the Boston City 
Hospital. 
irst medical college established on the 
principle of co-education. 
AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE, A. ['1., M. D., Dean, 
517 Shawmut Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Please mention this paper 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


15 E. Cottage St., Boston. 








The Drs. give their attention to bth GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadely hia N. College Ave. 
and 21st St. 


Woman’s Medical College 
of Pennsylvania. 
The Forty-eighth Annual Session opens Sept. 
29th, 1897. A ‘our years’ graded course of Lectures, 
Quizzes. Bacteriological Laboratory and Clinica 


work, offers ougener advantages. Students are ad- 
mitted to the clinics of city hospitals. 


Address CLARA MARSHALL. M. D., Dean. 











HE Temporary Home and 
Day Nursery, Worcester; 
Mass., desire a teacher, with 
Kindergarten training, to take 
charge of their children’s de- 
partment the 1st of September. 


Address... 


Mrs. W. W Rice, [President] 


9 BOWDOIN STREET, WORCESTER, MASS. 








C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Congress Street. 
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